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CENSUS, 1981: DEMOGRAPHIC FIGURES OF ORISSA 


Districts Population, 1981 
Total Males Females 
a) (2) (3) (4) 
Sambalpur wu. 2,274,125 1,152,735 1,121,390 
Sundargarh .. 1,336,818 691,754 645,064 
Keonjhar ry 1,109,746 559,459 550,287 
Mayurbhanj ie 1,576,987 792,315 784,672 
Balasore 2,253,090 1,138,904 1,114,186 
Cuttack 4,617,748 2,340,310 2,277,438 
Dhenkanal - 1,576)565 804,261 772,304 
Phulbani -. 714772” 356,362 356,410 
Balangir «a 1,452,875 728,875 723,800 
Kalahandi »» 1,829,780 661,212 gg8,568 
eae se 2,467,329 1,237,412 4 229,917 
Ganjam 2,852,699 1,305,125 eet 
Purl an al 1,484,799 1,426,991 


Density of 
population 
per Sq. Km. 


(5) 
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Twenty-Point Programme : 1986 


Preamble : 
The war on poverty is our first priori { i 
priority. !n the past five years, m 
. ; : ore than te : 
oa Poor have been raised above the poverty line. Our goal is to renove overt en ae 
nevemplayment. poverty and create 
The 20-Point Programme is the cutti 
ting edge of the plan for the poor. Th 
. ib. . 5 e f 
ee been restructured in the light of our achievements and experience and the pt chs 
e Seventh Plan. The restructured programme renews our commitment to— uear’ 
* Eradicating poverty 
*® Raising productivity 
* Reducing income inequalities 


* Removing social and economic disperities and improving the quality of life 


|. Attack on Rural Poverty 
We shall : 


1. Ensure that poverty alleviation programmes reach all the poor in every village 


2. Dovetail wage employment programmes with programmes for area, development’ end 
human resource development and create national and community assets fis Goneo 
buildings, roads, tanks and fuel and fodder reserves. 

3. Correlate the various rural development programmes to 
* Improve Productivity and production 

* Expand rural employment 

4. Promote handlooms, handicrafts, village and srnall industries, and improve skil 
for self-employment. 

5. Revitalise panchayats, 

1 Strategy for Rain-Fed Agriculture 

We shall : 


1. Improve the technology for cons 


of land and water resources: 
stribute appropriate and improved seeds, 


2. Develop and di : 
3. Reduce vulnerability to drought through suitable changes in drought-prone areas 
and drought-relief programmes: 


co-operatives and local bodies 


erving moisture and ensure better management 


lll. Better use of Irrigation Water 
We shall 
1. Develop the catchment areas and improve drainage in basins and deltes 
ement in command areas. 


2. Improve irrigation manag 
3. Prevent water-logging, sa 
4, Co-ordinate the use of sul 


linity and wasteful use. 
face and ground water 


IV. Bigger Harvests 
We shall : 


1. Revolutionise 
productivity, 


2. Achieve self- 
3. Secure greater produc 


rice production in the eastern region and other areas of low 


reliance in edible oils, 
tion of pulses, 


4, Intensify the cultivation of fruit and vegetables, 


5. Augment facilities for modern storage, processing and marketing of agricultural 
produce, 


6. Help live-stock and dairy farmers to increase productivity, 

7. Develop fish farming and sea fishing 
V. Enforcement of Land Reforms 

We shall: a 

1. Complete compilation of land records, 

2. Implement agricultural land ceilings, 

3. Distribute surplus lands to the landless. 
Vi. Special Programmes for the Rural Labour 

We shall : 

1, Enforce minimum wages for unorganised labour in agriculture and industry 

2. Fully implement laws abolishing bonded labour 

@. Involve voluntary agencies in programmes for the rehabilitation of bonded labour 
Vil. Clean drinking water 

We shell : 

1. Provide safe water for all villages 

2. Assist local communities to maintain the sources of such water-supply in good 

condition. 

3. Pay special attention to water-supply for scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
Will. Health for all 

We shall : 

1. Improve the quality of primary health care 

. Fight leprosy, T. B., i itr ; . 

é pan re y 5 ; Malarie, Goitre, Blindness and other major diseases 

3. Provide immunisation for all infants and children 

4, Improve eanterion facilities in rural areas, particularly for women 

5. Pay special attention to programmes for the rehabilitation of 
XI. Two-Child norm 
2 We shall: 


the handicapped 


1. Bring about voluntary acceptance of the two-child norm 

2. Promote responsible parenthood 

8. Reduce infant mortality 

4. Expand maternity and child care facilities 
X. Expansion of Education 

We shall : 

1. Universalise elementary education with s 

2. Improve the content of education at all | 


3. Promote non-formal 
promotion of skills. 


4. Stimulate adult literacy 


Pecial emphasis on girl’s education 
eVvels 


education and functional udind 


literacy programmes, incl 


! Programm i andes, ; 
agencies. es, with the participation of students and voluntalY 
5. Emphasise national integrati F 
; gration and oeeouu 
heritage, Social and moral values and instil pride in ° 


a aa a er a 
Xl. Justice of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 

We shall : 

1. Ensure compliance with the constitutional provisions and laws for the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. 

2. Ensure possession of land allotted to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 

3. Revitalise the land allotment programme 

4. Organise and assist special coaching progiammes to improve educational standards 

5. Eradicate scavenging and undertake special programmes for the rehabilitation of 
sefai karmcharis. 

6. Provide better direction and adequate funds for the special component programmes 

7. Pursue programmes for tho fuller integrations of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes with the rest of society. 

8, Ensure the rehabilitation of tribals displaced from their habitat 


Xll, Equality for Women 
We shall: 
1. Raise the status of women 
2. Enhance awareness of the problems of women 
3. Create mass consciousness about women’s rights 
al pogramme of training and employment for women 


4, Implement a nation 
articipate with equality in socioeconomic development and nation- 


5. Enable women to pi 
building. 

6. Rouse public opinion against d 
dowry legislation. : 


owry and ensure effective implementation of anti- 


XM. New Opportunities for youth 
We shall: ‘ 
1. Enlarge opportunities for youth in sports, 


2. Promote physical fitness 

3. Involve youth on a massive scale in projects of national development such as: 

* The cleaning of the Ganga 

* The conservation and enrichme 

* Mass education 

4, Identify outstanding y 
talents. 

5. Involve youth in promoting 1 
scientific temper. 

6, Expand the network of Nehru Yu 

71 Strengthen the National Service S 


adventure and cultural activities 


nt of the environment 


‘ung persons in all fields to encourage and develop their 
ational integration, cultural values, secularism and the 


vak Kendras 
cheme and the National Cadet Corps 


8, Encourage voluntary agencies working for the welfare of rural youth 
XIV, Housing for the People 


We shall: 
1. Make available house sites to the rural poor 


2, Expand programmes of house construction 
3, Lay special emphasis on construction of houses for scheduled castes and Se 


tribes. 
4. Develop low cost building materials 


XV. Improvement of Slums 

We shall: 

4. Restrict the growth of slums 

2. Provide besic facilities in existing slum areas 

3. Encourage plenned house building in urban areas 
XVI. New Strategy for Forestry” ; 

We shall: 


4. Grow more trees and raise More forests, with the full involvement of the people 
2. Protect the traditional rights of tribal populations and local communities of access to 
fuel wood and forest produce. 

3. Reclaim wastelands for productive use 

4. Plent appropriate vegetation in hill, desert and coastal areas 
XVII. Protection of the Environment 

We shall: 

4. Enhance public awareness of the dangers of environmental degradation : 

2. Mobilise popular support for environmental protection 

3) 


Promote recognition that enduring development demands preservation of the ecolcaY 
4. 


Ensure judicious site selection for projects and proper choice of soolmolnay 
XVIII. Concern for the Consumer 

We shall: 

4. Bring essential consumption goods within sasy reach of the poor 

2. Build a consumer protection movement, 

3. Restructure the distribution system so that subsidies reach the most d 

4. Strengthen the public distribution system Reta 
XIX. Energy for the Villages 

We shall: 


1. Expand the supply of electricity for productive use in the vill 
2. Develop alternate sources of energy, particularly Boe ages, 
3, Promote integrated area specific programmes. for tural € S, 
XX. A Responsive Administration acd 
We shall: 
1. Simplify procedures 
. Delegate authority, 
Enforce eccountability, 


go Pp WN 


. Evolve monitoring systems from block to National | 
ev 

. Attend promptly and sympathetically to WuBlic. ‘grey el, 
ievances 


THERMAL SPRINGS OF 
GRISSA 


Dr. Satyananda Acharya 


i recent times, the possibilities of 


harness'ng hot springs on 4 commercial 
besis have been explored in different 
countries. Efforts are being made especially 
to tap the gz2othermal energy besides 
utilising them for other purposes. In 
Countries like U. S. A., Italy, New-Zealand, 
etc., the occurences of geysers, fumaroles 
and thermal springs ere exploited as tourist 
centres besides being utilised es spas and 
for geothermal energy- 


Nothing much has been 
the therapeutic or chemizal 


done to examine 
aspects of these 


Springs in this country and their ape a 
for other uses. Except a few in BI i 
and Jammu 


Bengal, | Maharastra, 
Kashmir the rest ate hardly kaown es oF 
Public. The case of the hot spring 


t the 
issa i r because few excep 
Orissa is no better b A Eihe 


People nearby, have any desire y 
rt these adios inspite of the thevapeus 
Values of the water. The reason or 
lag in commercialisation of Indian sping 
is not far to seek. Mostly they are el i 
Privately owned or dedicated to aw 
Which no such step can be taken easily. 


Realising their importance, Ses alg 
first Director of Geological Surv nf ahack 


in 1882 surveyed a good man 
in the country and gathered wn 
of about 300 hot springs. As to t be 
general character he wrote, “In the majo i 
of instances those remcrkable purist ef 
Water at a temperature considerably a es 
that of the waters or even of the Uae 
of the neighbourhood, J often charge el 
Various gascs, and emitting strong oO ee 
have been endowed by the superstl 


information 


and the ignorant with a eH 
ed to be tn It 
kg hae f divine 


interposition oO 


Some miraculous 


ene'gy”. No systematic work probably 
ensued till the thirties of this Century when 
Sir C. S. Fox studied some springs of 


B.har, Dy. P. K. Ghosh made further 
studies in the forties and in his 
Presidential address to the — section 
of the Geology and Geography of 
Indian Science Congress, 1948, he 
discussed at lengih tie thermal springs 
end made an inventory of most of the 


Indian springs. Bagchi worked on springs 
of Bengal, and Deb constructed a syste- 
matic Study of serveial selected hot springs 
of India including Atri and Tapiapani of 
Orissa. A trip with him to Atri in 1965, 
Prompted the author to make a second 
effort to know about these wonderful 
centies whose water and algee have 
curative values for different diseases. The 
father of this author late P. Acharya gave 
suffieient information about them to the 
author which created in him a desire to 
know mare about these springs so rare and 
peculiar in nature. The main purpose of 
this article is, to make the people of the 
state spa-conscious. 


A thermal spring. as the name implies, 
is a spring from which hot water comes out 
often with the accompaniment of a number 
of gzsSes, most important of them being 
hydrogen sulphide. The spring starts in a 
very remarkable way and is found generally 
at the ground level and no geomorphic 
control is noticed. “Discovery of them are, 
thus, by the shepherd boy, the wood cutter 
oF the thirsty traveller who quenches his thirst 
or warms his cold and tired limbs and 
feels all the better for it, if the water has 
any virtues,” as Ghosh in 1948 has put it, 
“soon the place turns into a_ pilgrimage’. 
When the efficacy of their waters is known 
this mzy change their status to being 
considered as Spas. 


Hot springs in Orissa, as shown in the 
map, are generally confined to the periphery 
of the extension of the Gondwana tocks 
along the Mahanadi valley. This apparently 
suggest the probable interelationship 
between the structure of the basin of the 
Gondwana and the occurrence of springs. 


The first description of the thermal 
springs of Orissa dates back to 1876 in 
‘Jungla lite in India’ by Valentine Ball. 
Mention has been mede there of Atri and 
Taptapani and they are summarised he.e. 
Oldham in 1882 referred to some of these 
occurrences. But till today no other 
serious effait to know them has been made 
by any other except the studies of Geolo- 
gical Survey of India. 


The following description of the thermal 
springs of Orissa is based on_ information 
collected from various scattered literatures 
and personal observations. A search may 
result in recording a few mcre hot sp'ings 
but these are so far the only known 
ones. 

ATRI 

(202 412" 85° 34’); (Elevation 50 
feet) Atri, the well-known sulphurous hot 
Spring is situated near Baghmari village 
west of Khuida town. The waiter rises in 
the midst of the paddy field, no rock being 
visible in the vicinity. The discharge of 
water and with it a good quantity of 
sulphurated hydrogen is given out, impar- 
ting a typical odour to the surrounding 


20 0 20 40mites 
200 40 80Kme 
€ 3 


atmosphere. The flow of water is copious 
znd is caught in an artificial basin. The 
termperature recored by Ball was 138°F 
as against the record of 44:5° C by Oldham 
(1882). Not much change is found at 
Atri than what was described by Ball a 
century ago, 


The water, that oozes out, gets stored 
in an attifical pond; the excess goes to a 
second one and is used by the people, 
(including leper patients who believe that 
the use of this divine water will cure them). 
Inthe main pond, a few boulders, comple- 
tely _coated with pale  yellows’h-green 
material are seen. This Mud spreads ithe 
Entire floor of the pond and the bubbles 


of hydrogen Sulphide come from below 
through the j 


4 bouldars, The orifice Is 
epParently small but not visible. The 
comming of bubbles js thyihmic and 4 


Surge comes betwee 


t Oth 
seeeHd’ “Wnd aor n 6very 40th to 5 


ond  stora tank favours 
luxor : ge tan 
uxu! lous growth of algze which, on test: 


ee s be radioactive. [py the proximity, 

Ga ee of Lord Mahadev of the aighth 

venil "e\ Suggests a long connection 
SSP:INg with human Civilisetion, 


TAPTAPANI 
(19°19 : 84°27’): (Elevation : 1,300 
fect) Taptapani, in Ganjam district, is 
also a sulphurous spring on the eastern face 


of Girbadi hil, 13Kms. from Puramari 
village on way to Mohans. The water 
having 43°C temperature is said to 


have some balneotherapic effects on some 
diseases. Naturally it is also a place of local 
pilgrimage. 


WOODASINGH 


(20°45’: 84°34')—In ine old princely 
State of Athmallik presently in Dhenkanal 
district nea: Ramgarn village, there are 
several suplphurous springs. The hettcst has 
a temperature of 56°6°C as reposted as early 
as 1876 by Ball. Others are basins of cooled 
water with an average temperature of 32°C— 
37°C. 


In several of these springs there was a 
giowth probably of al algae of genus 
Protococcos and species Thermopiles.  In- 
crustations of NaCL exist near the edge of 
the hottest spring. Itis a spece of sanctity 
and is known by the neme Deuljhari. The 
water has practically no taste, 


KOTGAON 
(20°15': 82°35")—At the south eastern 
slope of the Katpur hill in Khariar, in the 
Kalahandi district, a few springs merge to 
give rise to a stream with a temperature 
warm enough for a comfortable bath. 


TARBALO 

(20°15’ : 85°12')—Description of this 
spring came to the notice of the author from 
a piece of writing by Prof. Rajkishore Roy 
in 1957 in an Oriya Daily, who observed the 
peculiar characters of this goup of springs. 
Based on this information, the author paid a 
visit to the spot in 1957. The atea, because 
of the wild growth of Screw pine (Pandanus 
sp.) is known as ‘Kia bani’. In the vicinity, 
ate a few pools of soft warm mud. 


DAITERI 
(21°9’: 85°48’)—Elevation 2,500 feet— 
The author had an opportunity to work 
aiound the area for regional geological work, 
But in spite of the mention of the hot spring 
in the topo-sheet prepared by the Survey of 
India (prepared in 1927—32) no such spring 


was found to exist. The hot: spring. ‘can, 
therefore, be regarded as déad » possibly 
because of the altitude (2500). Such cases 
do happen at times. . : “Oe yintt 
MAGARMUHANA : b 
Near the forest shed of Magarmuhana in 
Dhenkanal district exists a small’ spring 
whose water is warm. There is no sulphurous 
smell and no incrustztions exist anywhere. 
It has possibly come to the notice of local 
people in the recent past as it is yet to 
becom? a place of any religious significance. 


Further 8—10 Km. west of this is still 
one more spring that is cqually warm and 
has elmost the same volume of water that 
oozes out. These iwo are the latest 
additon to the number of hot spings of the 
State. 


Report of two more such springs from 
west of Samal {crossing of Brahmani north 
of Talcher) have teached that await 
confirmation. 


Thus, Orissa has quite a good number 
of thermal springs that can be converted to 
spa-centres if proper caré can be takon. 


A considerable percentage of the hot 
spring water is found to be meteoric ground 
water. To this is added by some process a 
Ceitain amount of superheated steam which 
raises the temperature of the total volume of 
water. The water then gets a quick passage 
through rocks to come to the surface as hot 
spring. Down feuiting of the basin of 
Gondwana rocks resulting in foundering of 
the total infrastructure might have been 
responsible for the origin of the hot springs 
of Orissa which are usually located parallel 
to the Gibdwana deposits. More discussion 
on this is beyond the purview of this article, 


Because of the high mineral content, the 
water of hot springs are ascribed to have some 
the:apeutic velue and therefore, these springs 
are used as spas. They are also attractions 
to tourists because of their Comparative 
rarity. In India, scientific bathing is Yet to 
be recognised and practised and ai present 
only a few springs can strictly be called as 
spas. No industry is being run to botile 
and make available this water for drinking 
as in most Cases these waters have certain 
curative value. After cnly a_ thorough 


analysis of the water of various springs as to 
their medicinal property these can be utilised 
as spas. Jn countries like U.S. A., France, 
Italy, Néw-Zealand, etc., spas, as has alreedy 
been mentioned, are of common occurence 
in the regions of geysers, fumaroles and hot 
springs. ~ 


A systematic study of, these springs need, 
therefere, be undertaken. on the following 
lines Hoth for economic considerations and 
academic point of view. These are examples 
where academics and economics merge com- 
fortably and rather directly : (1) Geology of 
the area, (2) Flow of the spring and con- 
stency of temperature, (3) Radon content of 
water, (4) Source of water and the P. H. 
value of water on the spot, (5) Detailed 
chemical analysis with special reference to 
the trace elements, (6) Therapeutic value, 
(7) Potential geothermal energy by geo- 
chemical, geophysical prospecting eulmina- 
ting in exploratory drilling. This will usher 


Professor of Geology 
Utkal University 
Vani Vihar, Bhubaneswar-751004 


Balasore district Industries Centr 


in setting up artisan based 
financial year. 
installed during the year with 


Scale Industries have been esta 
lakhs which provided employ 
employment Potential 
S. S. |. units comes to 14,823, 


AS many as 7,335 arti 


n 
against a target of 6,300 industries 


for 13,532 persons through these j 


Ment to 1,291 


created through the atris 


in an era of balneology in the State. Besides, 
being a spa and a tourist resort, the springs 
may be found ta be the source of certain 
lare gases for industry, With the desire to 
own a hot spring and a spa centre, people 
may start searching for more thermal springs 
and thus, new ones may be discovered. 
People ignorant about hot sp.ings should 
know the efficacies of them in respect of 
therapeutics and, thus, the thermal springs 
can become popular among the ich and poor 
alike. The Government of Orissa have 
Started taking interest and Taptapani has 
been considered as a tourist cenire. Bath- 
ing in water from the spring is now possible 
inside the bungalow. There is enough of 
Scope to make the people conscious of the 
utility of a thermal spring. 


The Taptapani tourist complex is a good 
beginning, though only from the tourist 
Point of view, towards learning about spas 
and balneotherapy. 
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The Poverty Scenario 
in Orissa 


Dr. Ghanashyam Das 


eee. 


Section 1—Introduction 


The broad conclusion that Orissa contains 
a relatively large percentage of poverty- 
stricken psople till-date even after three and 
a half decades of planning holds true, 
though the estimates of poverty may vary. 
The State continues to b2 one of the leasi 
urbanised with 88°18 per cent of population 
living in 50,806 villages and only 11:82 par 
Cent living in 8 Urban Agglomerations. 
Nearly 66:4 per cent of the total population 
in the State remained balow the poverty 
line in the year 1977-78. Conzentration of 
Poverty is, however, more acute In the 
rural areas than in the urban centres of the 
State. The percentage of population living 
below the poverty line in the rurar areas 
Was 68-9 per cent and that for urban BieRs 
it was 42:1 per cent in 1977-78. Whateve 
®conomic norm or measure we apply, the 
fact remains that the rural population of 
Orissa is by far the poorest in the county: 
The ‘rural. poor’ in Orissa includes the sme 
and marginal farmers having land ho ding 
of less than iwo heciares, tenant farme's, 
Share croppers, agricultural wage earnets: 
landless labourers, rural artisans, profes 
sionals and self-employed persons and 
people belonging-to the. Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. Agriculture occupies 
the most dominant position in Orissss 
economy from the point of view of the 
Value of output, employment and as a 
Source of livelihood. It is the mainstay of 
life for nearly 75 percent of the working 
force and its share in the State income is as 


high as 64 per cent. 
ic development 


The major task of econom! Hi 
in the State is, therefore, the remova’ o 


poverty from the rural areas. in. the. foré- 
sezabie future,” In “-ord3r to ovércoma . 
poverty, undérdevelopment > and’ \under- | 
employment, both the central as well as ~ 
State Governments have accorded a rela- 
tively- greater priority to rural- development 
in the Five-Year Plans.. The philosophy — 
underlying the rural development programmes 
during the plan period jis to. promote the 
development of rural areas by encouraging 
more productive activities and creating 
employment oppo:tunities with a view to 
improving the quality of life and. standard 
of living of the poverty-stricken masses. 
The strategy for rural development further 
envisages a balanced gtowth of various 
sectors in the rural economy. In order to 
bring about an all-round development of the 
rural economy and change the economic 
scenario, attempts have ben made both at 
the national and State level to alleviate 
poverty by launching various programmes 
in the countryside. Such developmental 
activities mainly include development of? 


agriculture, promotion of village and cottage 


industries, expansion of _ infrastructural 
facilities, net work of transport and com- 
munication facilities and education and 
health services, etc. It is, however, noticed 
today that the various developmental 
activities and special programmes for rural 
development have not reasonably benefited 
the actual rural poor in Orissa who possess 
either very meagre assets or no asset at all. 
It has been rightly observed. ‘’The poorest 
families who have no aSsets at all are left 
out of the rural population that could take 
advantage. of the various poverty eradication 
programmes”. 


With the foregoing fact as a backdrop, 
the present paper is an humble attempt to 
study the anatomy of Orissa‘s poverty and 
the problem of its eradication. The anatomy 
of poverty of the State refers not only to 
its dimension and magnitude but also to the 
quality of life in rural areas, the habits and 
customs of rural folks and also their tradi- 
tional habitats and environment. It is 
therefore, partly economic and partly aoaiion 
political. In the second Place, the present 
study intends to make a synoptic review of 


the administration of various poverty 
eradication programmes meant for the 
socio-economic uplift of weaker sections in 
the State. A modest attempt will be made 
to critically assess the strategy aS well as 
the policy-mix employed for the economic 
regeneration of the rural poor in Orissa. 


Section II—The Anatomy of Orissa’s 
Poverty 


The abject poverty of Orissa unfoitunately 
gets worsened day by day in spite of plan 
development over the past three and a 
half decades. The Draft Sixth Plan 1980-85 
of Government of Orissa observes in this 
regard *, “Analysing the socio-economic 
development of Orissa through more thana 
quarter century of planning efforts, it is 
noticed that the rural economy has not 
improved to any substantial extent. The 
State is now facing problems of gruelling 
poverty, growing unemployment, regional 
imbalance and inadequate growth”. Analysis 
of the problem of poverty, unemployment 


and under employment and income 
distribution in Orissa is severely 


limited by the quality and reliability of avai- 
lable data. Various estimates are, however, 
available regarding the percentage of popu- 
lation below the poverty line in Orissa, 
Consumption expenditure is one of the 
important yardsticks for measuring the 
degree of absolute level of poveity, A 
number of National Sample Surveys 
has been undertaken from time to time 
giving information on the consumption 
pattern of various classes of the societies, 
An analysis of such data relating to Orissa 
between 1960-61 and 1973-74 reveals a 
decline in the real value of per Capita 
consumer expenditure measured at 1960-64 
Prices, although in nominal terms there 
appears to have been improvements in the 

Consumption level of the population of the 

State. The per capita consumption in real 

terms in rural Orissa was reduced from 

Rs. 18:76 per month in 1960-61 ¢ 

Rs, 17:22 in 1973-74 and in urban Orissa ; 

came down from Rs, 31:95. to Rs seus 
in the respective years. The picture in fe 
subsequent years is still more disquieti - 
with a sharp drop in the real value of ae 
sumption on account of a Persistent tis a 

the consumer price index as Well as f vt 
growth of population. er 
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In the current literature, the concept of 


absolute poverty is defined in terms of 
consumption less than the minimum of 
calorie necessary for a bate existence. 
Applying the age-sex-activity status and 


specific daily calorie requirement per person 
as recommended by the Nutrition Expert 
Group, weighted average daily calories per 
capita norm has been worked out by the 
Planning Commission at 2,435 for rural 
areas and 2,095 for urban areas. Adopting 
these norms, it has been estimated that the 
population below the poverty line in Orissa 
in 1978-79 was about 88 per cent as against 
64 per cent in 1971 and this is the highest 
among the States 3, 

Poverty lines have been drawn with the 
explicit objective that Poverty will be elimi- 
nated when people below the line are able 
to rise over it. While reviewing the con- 
temporary approaches to poveity, Prof. 
C. T. Kurian comments that it has been 
treated essentially as an “arithmomorphic 
Concept 4. This, no doubt, helps us t0 
Provide a bench-mark of poverty and to 
appreciate the magnitude of the problem, 
although such arithmomorphic concept of 
bateon has no analytical _ significance 
Strate 1 Hite oe ee neaeed 
thdelee his “Pallets cote, Dobe net ee 
téfisig the fallacy of misplaced concte- 
cted tron recess Of arowth gets abst!@ 
Prof Kin its inseparable social aspect: 
betoie en opines that this concept reduces 
is ath nto a uni-dimensional entity which 

erwise a multidimensional pheno” 


Menon. Further, i 

7 It mak merelY 
a Contemporary €s poverty 
historical 


tend to be 
elimination of 


Cron the 
AS such, this 
adequate b 


depends y measure of poverty 
distribution, Pattern of incor” 
income of approach measures th? 

ne section in relation to ‘ 
Dandekar and Rath hav? 


n 


divided the entire population into twelve 
sections in order to make a comparison of 
Per capita consumer expenditure as between 
different sections in the two Years, i.e,, 
1960-61 and 1967-68°. Their analysis 
reveals that the percapita consumption in 
1967-68 (valued at 1960-61 prices) for all 
sections combined was 7°3 per cent less 
than its level in 1960-61 and they observe; 
“It will be seen that the middle and upper 
middle classes have done comparatively 
better than the lower middle and the poorer 


classes’ during this period. 


Another measure of relative poverty is 
comparison of the rate of growth of per capita 
income in Orissa with that of the national 
aVerage and other more affluent States. 
Orissa remains below the national per capita 
income level without exception between 
1970-71 and 1982-83 and that the gap 
between the two measured at 1970-71 prices 
has more or less remained constant with 
minor variations’. The increase in the per 
capita income of Orissa measured in 1970-71 
prices over a period of 13 years between 
1970-71 and 1982-83 was around 5°5 per 
cent as against the national increase of 11°5 
per cent?. A comparison of the per capita 
income growth of Orissa with that of other 
States measured at constant prices over a 
period of 17 years between 1960-61 and 
1977-78 also reveals a distressing picture . 
Orissa is sliding back in the economic scale 
and with the exception of Bihar its position 
is the lowest among the States. 


low level of 
indicator of poverty, but 
penditure on 


Not only a consumer 
See ee oe aioastell high ex 
on fare than on non-food be 
total consumer budget Gags aie 


income. The N. S. S. ‘ t 
of consumer expenditure in rural Orissa 


reveals a relative preponderance of expendi- 
ture on food items, which stood at abet 
69 per cent at the end of the Second ny an 
and that for non-food items, it was 31 per 
cent. By 1973-74, this proportion Die i 
to 81 per cent of food items with a rela ; 

decline of non-food items. Consequently, 
the economic status of the people was 
adversely affected and, “the reason for 
erosion in the living standard of the masses 


was due to high price rise of food articles, 
the demand for which is inelastic. This has 
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resulted in diversion of a patt of the 
expenditure on non-food items for Purchese 
of food articles’. Hence the Engel's ratio in 
Orissa is higher than that of All-India as well 
as for many of the States!?. A compzrison of 
the inter-State monthly per capita Consumer 
expenditure (Rural) with the help of relevant 
N.S.S. data for the period between 1952-53 
and 1973-74 also reveals that Orissa 
occupies the lowest place among all the 
States in India except for the year 1965-66 
and in that year only it remained below 
Kerala. The monthly per capita consumer 
expenditure in Orissa is also much below 
the All-India average. 


The problem of poveity is multi- disciplinary 
as well as multi-dimensional. It is multj- 
disciplinary in the sense that it not only 
involves an economic problem but elso at 
the same time encompasses those of the 
problems of social anthropology, geography 
and ecology and politics. The economics of 
Poverty relates to the appropriate develop- 
ment strategy and technology, techniques of 
planning, skill and manpower development, 
Creation of social overhead capital and 
infrastructural facilities, optimal pattern of 
production problem of distribution and 
necessary institutional reforms, etc. Besides 
all these, the geo-physical and ecological 
factors also govern the pérameters and 
horizon of growth in a region or area. 
The various regions and areas vary in 
respect of soil conditions, rainfall, climatic 
conditions, topography and resource 
endowment. Similarly the demographic 
characteristics, good behaviour and good 
relation ina community, group leadership, 
caste system, level of education and literacy, 
attitudinal approach to life, customs and 
traditions, cultural ethos and heritage are 
Some of the impoitant social and anthro- 
pological parameters governing the cheracter 
of development process in an under- 
developed region or that of a group. In 
this connection vatious social scientists!4 
opine that _Sconomic development of 
backward regions is a function of a number 
of social and anthropological factors. It 
is an undeniable fact that the social Grae 
and communities have varying characteristic 
fa ema Rage IE or dampen 

: S, given the nece- 
ssary economic facilities. Some of the 


empirical studies undertaken by the author !° 
clearly reveal the fact that ‘t is not only 
the economic but also the social and 
political environment in an under-developed 
region like that of ours that effectively 
constrain the process of rural development 
and more particularly that of the weaker 
sections. Once this view-point is accepted, 
the economic uplift of rural poor becomes 
an area of multi-linear and multi-dimensional 
problem so that the structure of rural 
development is not monolithic that can 
be straight-jacketed into a single strategy. 
There is thus a neaf-conssnsus emong the 
scholars today that the design of develop- 
ment of backward areas and backward 
people should include a packege of stra- 
tegies, sub-Strategies, and p-ogrammes 
taking into account thair socio-politico- 
economic and cultural background. 


Section IlI—Poverty Alleviation 
Programme. 


The various promotional and develop- 
mental schemes for the weaker sections 
of the community living in rural areas 
involve a collaboration and __ interaction 
among the governmental and organised 
financial institutions. Especially, the area 
development programmes of today with a 
focus on the economic uplift of the targat 
groups are schemes of ‘institutional finance’, 
which has become an. increasingly impor- 
tant area of development finance in Modern 
times. Following the national objectives 
and goals of rural development, the State 
Government has adopted various target 
group-oriented beneficiary schemes in 
different plan periods and such p‘ogrammes 
Comprise. the Small Farmer Development 
Agency (SFDA), Marginal Farmers and 
Agricultural Labourers, (MFAL) Drought 
Prone Area Programme (DPAP), Command 
Area Development Programme (CADP). 
The primary objective of the target group 
app‘oach is to provide gainful employment 
for specific target groups So aS to increase 
their level of income and standard of living 
above the poverty line. All these rural 
development programmes involve the 
strategy for providing development assis- 
tance to the rural poor in general and the 
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most disadvantaged and destitute groups 
in particular. No doubt, these programmes 
help in generating more employment and 
output in the rural sector, though, the 
benefits mostly reached the comparatively 
will-to-do amongst the rural! poor. Conse- 
quently, during the Fifth and Sixth Five- 
Year Plans, greater attention was accorded 
to the adoption of individual beneficiary 
programmes like the National Rural Employ- 
ment Programme (NREP), Integrated Rural 
Development Pragramme (IRDP), Training 
for Rural Youth for Self-Employment 
(TRYSEM), Rural Industries Programme 
(RIP), the 20-point Economic Programme 
and the Economic Rehabilitation of Rural 
Poor (ERRP), etc. The following gives a 
brief and synoptic picture of the progress 


of some of these schemes implemented in 
the State from time to time— 


(i) Integrated Rural Development  Pro- 
gramme (/RDP)—Beginning from 1978-79, 
the I.R.D. Programme has covered all the 
314 Blocks of the State by the end of 1980. 
The programme is funded by the Central 
and State Governments on matching bzsis 
and during the Sixth Plan period (1980— 
Shas the allocation for each block was 
pee AS per this guideline the ‘otal 
ae ene of finance for 314 Blocks during 
moet cis an period was Rs. 10,990 lakhs 
Bean me of the State Government was 
ee _ akhs. AS against this, the 

ocation in the Sixth Five-Year 


Plan of the 
the actual State was Rs. 4,500 lakhs and 


t expenditure on thi 

ine this head was 

Nibaaaeent of Rs. 4,141-44 lakhs. Till 

fae 74 total number of 7,08 312 bane- 
aries Were assisted under the |. R- D- 


The Schemewis Rome chet ne 
ise Coverage of beneficiaries 
Programmes in Orissa aS 
of beneficiaries fall ie iis Rs 
in the agricultural and 

; risin i irrigati 
Brine ‘Sing minor irrigation, 
The el geeilt fishery and_ sericulture, 
Seton "Cer of importance comes the 

ary and tertiary sactors 


/comp 


TABLE | 


Statement showing yearwise and sectorwise coverage of beneficiaries under /. R. D. P. 


Sector 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Reicultote ‘* 17,606 22,612 33,778 31,053 105,049 
Irrigation 28,115 46,408 69,886 48,061 192,470 
Animal Husbandry 26,598 44,521 70,555 40,374 182,048 
Fishery 3,209 5,070 5,652 4,254 18,185 
Sericulture Serer Oe) 370 74 76 8,629 
Secondary Sector 16,782 8,793 17,449 22,249 201,931 
Tertiary ‘Sector 16,782 10,593 55,009 71,006 
Total . 100,419 138,367 252,453 217,073 708,312 
Source —Draft Seventh Plan 1985—90, Orissa, Vol. 1, P. 169 
total number of The Actual coverage was 1,22,303 
| Bee na hae in the Stete today beneficiaries in 1983-84. It is proposed 
en. CeaLiert e 


belong to the category of Scheduled ca 
and Tribes as against the national ‘eee 
of covering at least 30 pet rent eae 
I. R.D. P. beneficiaries from t ie cee 
The Draft Seventh Five-Year Plan, ae 
1990 of Orissa proposes an alloca long 
Rs, 7,122 lakhs on I. R. D. preter ie 
with a view to covering 1,88,400 sae 
aties per annum which means a ee Gad 
expenditure of Rs. 378 only on 
ficiary. ie 
(ii) Assistance to. Small Ge ta 
Farmers —The small and margina a ne 
have been assisted by the Seu gods vee 
under the schcmes of minor Di aaa 
Water management, fuel and Fruit P ei é + 
supply of various agricultural Le 
fettilisers, improved seeds and land enaeee 
Ment, The programme was intro aoe 
during the year 1983-84 with oe eh ee 
allocation of Rs. 5 lakhs per bloc om 
shared by the State and Central Sate Be 
on 50:50 matching basis with ie af ai 
covering 600 beneficiares per bloc ne 
Year. Due to the constraint of ee ae 
an allocation of Rs. 4 lakhs eae 
Made by the State Government as cee 
with the target for covering 3,92.5 esuel 
ficiaries including 54,900 Schedule 
and 1,25,348 Scheduled Tribes. 
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to cover 9:40 lakh beneficiaries including 
1:885 lakh Scheduled Castes and 3:06 lakh 
Scheduled Tribes during the Seventh Plan 
petiod. Thus the total number of Scheduled 
Casies and Scheduled Tribes beneficiaries 
proposed in the scheme works out at 5:6 
per cent of the total number of beneficiaries, 


(iii) Economic Rehabiliation of Rural 


Poor (ERRP)--The State Government 
launched a_ nationally sponsored new 
programme in June, 1980 known as the 


‘Economic Rehabiliation of Rural Poor’ for 
the econmic upliftment of the poorest of 
the poor in the State. The E.R.R.P. 
scheme was initially launched fora period 
of five years beginning from June, 1980 
upto the end of June, 1985. Although 
shortrun in character to start with, the 
scheme is expected to continue beyond 
this stipulated period on the basis of its 
present Ppetfofmance, It envisages for the 
indentification of the 10 poorest of the Poor 
families in a village or receiving benefits 


under different schemes relating to agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, fisheries and 
non-agricultural employment Prospects 


including development of rural industries 
and handloom. A total number of 3-75 lakhs 
families have been covered under this 
Programme by 1984-85 as against the Sixth 


Plan target of 5 lakhs families. As per the 
Quidline issued for launching the progrgmme 
the poorest family has been defind as a 
one which has no income-yielding asset 
of any kind and the principal means of 
livelihood is through wage earning with an 
annual income not exceeding Rs, 1,200°00. 
The primery objective of this programme is 
tO ensure a net income of not less than 
Rs. 1,500 per year to each of the individual 


The break-up of Coverage of beneficiaries p 


1985—90 is given in Table 2. 


poorest families. The implementation of the 
E.R. R. P. scheme boradly aims at the 
following objective— 


(a 
(5) 
(c) 


~- 


Generation of income 
increase in output 


acquisition of Income-yielding assets 
and 


(d 


S 


expansion of family environment. 


foposed during the Seventh Plan Period, 


TABLE 2 


Table 2 E.R.R.P. Target in the Seventh Plan (000 beneficiaries) 


Head of Development 


(1) 


Target for Seventh Plan 


(i) E.R. R, P. State Plan 


(i) Special component plan for S. C. met out of 


Special Central Assistance. 


(ii) Tribal Area Sub-plan met out of Special 


Central Assistance. 
(iv) MADA 


Total 


5 a 
SUMAN Sa, Sa vas gueeh Din Seeventh Plan ea 


Draft Seventh Plan 1985—g99 Siace 


Thus the projection for the Seventh Plan 
is to rehabilitate 4°5 lakhs poorest families 
with a sum of Rs, 9,000 lakhs; which 


means a projected allocation of Rs. 2,000 
per family. 


All the foregoing schemes of 
development involve a subsid 
The pettern of subsidy in the IR.D.P. is 25 
B. c. to small farmers, 33} p.c. to Marginal 
farmers subject to a ceiling of Rs 3,000 to 
non-tribal beneficizries €Xcept th 
D.P.A.P. areas where it 
The tribal beneficiaries un 
are, however, entitled to 
Per cent subject to a ceili 
But the subsidy Campone 
the E.R.R.P. scheme a 
beneficiaries Covered 


rural 
Y Component. 


S.C. S.T. Others Total 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 
50 50 150 250 
130. 130 
57°5 575 
12:5 125 
“Se SSR piey ns 
180 1 150 450 
Ob ciel ning sa 
Vol. |, P. 174 


fit. : 
orien e full Subsidy basis, But in the case 
ne Iclaties Covered under animal hus- 
artisan si : idy is 
75 per cent, SEM ee: the subsicy 


The prime 
schemes ofr 
iNcome-yield 
aries in the 
them With 
The Mee 
as per Rate “Um of Rs 378 and Rs. 2,000 


objective of the various special 
wal development is to create 


'Ng assets with the benefici 
target i 


Position becomes 


Mor : 
account i were in this “regard, yee 
“SEN of t ds | 
Ce Dences: he leakage of fun 


of administration of thes? 
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Programmes. A number of evaluation studies 
of these projects undertaken by the author 
himself reveals that the asset creation 
through these programmes in rural areas is 
not visible and substantial. These studies 
further reveal that there have been cases of 
asset-circulation rather than asset-creation, 
ie., the same asset is being financed and 
refinanced and circulates among the benc- 
ficiarics under various schemes. From the 
side of the beneficiaries, thcre is an obser- 
ved lack of motivation, conciousness end 
the necessary drive force for work ina 
Majority of cases and as_ such, these 
schemes fail to realise their prime objective 
of sustaining them at a_ higher level of 
income. 


What is needed to make these schemes 
areal success and meaningful for the rural 
Poor is to bring about a proper co-ordination 
between (a} the progremme, (b) the peo- 
ple and people’s institutions, and (c) the 
bureauoracy and financial agencies In 
charge of implementation; all these repre- 
sent three sides of a triangle. Not only 
there should be an integvation at ie 
organisational level but also the tura 
Poor be effectively and emotionally inteare: 
ted into the overall process sof ae 
development at the socio-political, come 
and technological levels. The implemen ae 
agencies should at the first Inerance 
Sort out the local power rivalry an Ben 
quatrels among different groups i ¥! 
Villaga or area, if at all they are. ere 
From the field study in certain bles a 
Villages, the author has come actos stay 
instances of interclass, inter-casto, ae 
group and again inter-village fates sip 
effectively inhibit the process of wee a 
tion and growth in rural areas an niet Ss 
areas, the atmosphere is so vice a6 
impedes progress and '!s positively an 
to change. Sometimes these ssheliesad 
fail on account of the lack of follo NP 
Measures by the implementing aoe 
both financial and aministrative. 
observed that the present staff position e 
these agencies is not adequate ae ee 
take follow-up steps for a steady — ie 
successful implementation of yaieys 
Programmes. At presant lee pes 
plicity of anti-poverty schemes W _ Re 
growing number of beneficiaries, a 
number of staff in the two nucleus otg 
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i 


sations for rural development, viz., the 
blocks anid banks, does not increase in the 
same proportion. It is now time that we 
should work out an optimum staff/bene- 
ficiary ratio for an effective implementation 
of any such programme. An _ effective 
implementation of such programmes involves 
the problem of co-ordination at different 
stages, i. @., identification of beneficiaries, 
approval of a Scheme, sanction of financial 
assistance, purposewise utilisation of funds, 
production and distribution of output, and 
the accrual of income to the beneficiaries. 
Any dislocation et any stage will throw the 
schemes overboard and poverty will continue 
to persist despite the official claim of the 
coverage of beneficiaries. 


In order to ward off the contingency of a 
wrong identification of beneficiaries, the 
present practice of the identification of the 
actual poor by ‘Grama Sabha’ is ideal, 
provided the list prepared in the ‘Grama 
Sabha’ is not altered subsequentiy at any 
stage; cases are there where either the 
Grama Sabha is not b2ing truly represented 
or/and the identified list of beneficiaries is 
not sirictly adhered to. Next the approval 
cf schemes of different class of beneficiaries 
is quite important. There should be 4 
classification of beneficiaries on funciional 
basis and schemes should be administered 
accordingly. Any mismatch between the 
functional groups and the types of scheme 
is bound to spell a- drastic failure. 


A relevent point in this regard as to how 
is it that a  missionary-sponsored . rural 
development project becomes successful! as 
against the sad failure of similar Govern- 
ment-sponsored projects. The answer to 
this question is quite obvious as there is a 
dedication and commitment on the part of 
the missionary workers which are largely 
lacking on the part of the Government 
officials in charge of implementation of such 
schemes. 
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Orissa’s Sports Policy 


—————————————————————————— 


The State Government considered it 
NeCessary to formulate and adopt a Sports 
Policy, broadly in keeping with the Netional 

olicy Guidelines, for ensuring systematic 
and concerted efforts to develop sports and 
Sames, so as to achieve the high standards 
of excellence and help the State to take 
its rightful place in the spoits arena of the 
Country. Accordingly, after careful consi- 
deration, Government have taken the follow- 
ing decisions for promotion of Sports and 


Games in the State. 


M. Development of Infrastructure 
(2) Availability of proper sports - 
Structure is a prerequisite for building up 
90od athletes and sportsmen. The State 
Overnment, therefore, will develop 4 
number of Sports Centres, both rural and 
Urban and also develop centres of excellence 
for individual games and sports. The 
infrastructure for sports will consist, among 
Other things, of the following : 


infra- 


(4) A large outdoor stadium et the agi 
Capital along with complementary faci 
OF Various outdoor games. 


(i) Indoor stadia with round-the-year 
facilities for indoor games like table tennis, 
Volleyball, Badminton, Basketaball, wrestling, 
Symnastics; etc. 

(ii) Atleast one utility stadium in ravi 
district to cater to the needs of athletes an 
Sportsmen at the district level and holding 


Of district level tournaments. 


ith 
(iv) A series of Rural Sports ees Oa 
facilities for modern games and Scop 
Promoting indigenous sports: 


y fields in the 


(V) Development of pla Berke Within 


Villages, Panchayats and towns 
and outside educational institutions. 
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(4) Facilities to be provided for deve/op- 
Ment of infrastructure : 


(/) The State Government shall provide 
availeble Government land free of cost to all 
registered and recognised district level and 
State level sports associations and’ other 
organisations for development of stadia’ and 
other sports facilities. The registration and 
transfer of all land related to development 
of spoits facilities shall be exempted from 
registering fees. Only token rent will be 
charged for Government land and stamp 
duty will also be exempted. 


(44) The State Government shall provide 
Grants and assistance to recognised State 
level and district level associations of sports 
and to local bodies and other development 
euthorities for development of infrastructure 
for sports. 


(iii) Efforts made by commercial and 
industrial organisations for promotion of 
sports and gemes by developing infrastructure . 
for general use by sportsmen and not 
restricted to employees of their o'ganisation 
would be encouraged. 


II. Training and Coaching facilities 

(2) A State level training institute on. the 
lines of the National Institute of Sports 
shall be setup by upgrading the existing 
institute for training physical training 
teachers. , 


(4) A seties of Sports Schools will. be 
established all over the State with emphasis 
on individual games and sports. in each 
school. These schools will provide 
specialised training in games and sPorts to 
students fiom Class Villth to. Xlith and 
develop skilled, and talented athletes and 
sportsmen. 


(c) There will also be sports hostels for 
talented students (sportsmen) in selected 
centres,, where intensive Coaching for 
particular games and sports can be imparted. 


(d) Special coaching camps shalj be 
held at the State level every year for 
selected sports and games and efforts will 


be made to organjse National Level Camps 
in the State with the help of Government 
of India and National Level Sports Organisa- 
tions. 


(e) A scheme of training the trainers will 
also be introduced and particular emphasis 
will be given for upgradation of the skills 
of physical education teachers and coaches. 


(f) Of the various games/sports facilities 
available in the State, some will be selected 
as centres of excellence for individual 
games, viz., Badminton, Table Tennis, etc. 
and these shall be designated as the Premier 
Institute for that particular game. Specia- 
lised facilities will be provided for these 
institutions for achieving the highest 
excellence in the particular field and 
Suitable financial support will be provided 
to these institutions whether they are State, 
district level sports organisations, voluntary 
organisations, clubs and Government 
institutions. Special emphasis will be given 
for development of indigenous country 
games, like Swimming and Kabaddi and 
Yoga. 


IV. Incentives 
schemes. 


and Promotional 


(a) Scholarships will be Provided to 
talented sportsmen, athletes from the school 
level up to the University level. 


(4) (/) One per cent of the 
Government and Public Sector 
tions will be kept reserved for 
Sportsmen and athletes 
State subject to their 
educational requirements. 
may be condoned 
and athletes. 


jobs in the 

Organisa- 

deserving 
representing the 
méeting Minimum 
Age Festrictions 
in respect of SPortsmen 


(77 A) Large joint and pr 
undertakings will be 
same policy 
sector. 


1 ivate SeCtor 
required to follow the 
as the Government and public 


(ii B) Commercial a 
takings other than the above, o ing i 
+ Operatin 
State shall be persuaded to follow cae 
reservation policy of the Sta k 


: te Governme 
regarding employment of Sportsmen. a 


nd industrial Under- 


(iii) All sportsmen 
‘State in the junior or se 
provided jobs in the G 
‘Sector of private sector, 


Tepresenting the 
Nior levels wilt be 
overnment, Public 
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to employees in the State Government and 
Public Sector undertakings for joining 
Coaching camps, tournaments at the State 
and National level. These will be treated 
as special leave over and above the usual 
leave available to the employees. 


(¢) Suitable assistance will be provided 
to the athletes and sportsmen selected under 
the national team to enable them to palti- 
Cipate as part of the national team in_ inter- | 
national tournaments. In addition the athletes 
and sportsmen wiil be given a special stipend 
of Rs. 500 per month for two years. Within 
this period, they will be provided suitable 
employment and stipend will be discontinued 
from the date of their employment. 


(e) Special scholarship to be awarded 
to students who represent the State will be 
50 per cent more than the normal spots 
Scholarships given to students. 


(7) A State award would be instituted 
for recognition of the Sportsmen and athletes 
of the State for their excellence in ie 
These awards shall be called “Utkal Awards 
and shall be given every year to three 
deseiving Sportsmen and athletes in 4" 
appropriate ceremonial function. Each 
award shall consist of a cash prize ° 
Rs.5,000 and a citation. 

(g) Government Shall 
Pension to indigent sp 


(c) Leave with full pay will be granted 


also provide 
ortsmen. 


Vv. Organisational Support 


(@) To provide « illip to th 
Sports activiti Reap esay wl 


es in the State, a sepatal? 
pyectorate Of Sports will function i 
adequate funds and personnel. 


Di pt) The State Council of Sports and 
after ste Pot? Councils wil) be patteme 
"the approved National Sports Polic’: 


blishea p suitable C0-ordination will be est” 
Sations +e" Various State level ogee 
(Physic ne Directorate of Public Instruction 
Kendy, s2 Education Wing), Nehru Yu? 

as ast Voluntary agencies teve 
| Vel organisati State © 
on. : ons. A Sta it 
0-ordination Committee under the cy 
® Chief Minister shall over? 
®nt of sports in the State- 


( ) Pro j i nal 

Per linkages with the nation’ 

level Organisations Bee t of India 
Will also Governmen 


© established, 


Annual Plan for Sports 
1986-87 


Kecaning in view the National Sports 
Policy guidelines, the State Government 
have formulated State Sports Policy for 
ensuring systematic and concerted efforts 
for development of Sports and games in 
the State. In this policy, emphasis Is 
Sought to be laid on providing minimum 
facilities, like, development of play. grounds, 
utility stadia, Indoor hall, Swimming Pool, 
Establishment of Sports Hostels, Rural 
Sports Centres, grant of — scholarships 
Otganisation of coaching facilities etc. 


Besides the above, the State Government 
steps to build up 


have already taken 
Certain essential sports infrastructures yy 
the State. These include, construction oO 


complexes at 


multi-disciplinar sports , 
ce , Construction 


Cuttack and Bhubaneswar. 


of Sports infrastructure of this Dante f8ic8 
Prerequisite for building uP good ath 
These facilities once 


and sportsmen. 
Created will certainly ha 
in bringing about alroun 
Sports and games in the State. 


The 7th Plan ceiling for the asda on 
of sports and games have been fixe he 
Rs. 12:50 crores with an annual _allocat! 
of Rs. 2°50 crores. The plan alleen 
for the year 1986-87 is, therefore Rs. os 
Crores, during 1986-87, no new Bee 
have been propcsed to be included in ee 
plan outlay. The emphasis has been bn 
Mainly on continuing the existing ap if 
and strengthening the inftesUHenIe anf 
The schemes included in the enguale at 
Proposals for the year 1986-87 are bri 


indicated below—- 


ve a lasting impact 
d development of 


1. Establishment of Sports Hostel 
Sports Hostel for 


; sf 
Establishment 0 certain selected 


intensive coaching !9 
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disciplines is one of the most important 
programmes of the Department of Sports. 
This scheme envisages selection of 25 to 
30 boys/girls through en open competition 
and their admission at the level of Class 
Vill in the selected schools of the State. 
Selected boys and girls will continue up to 
class X as sports students subject to their 
satisfactory performance and observance 
of the prescribed code of conduct, Selected 
students are at present entitled to a 
monthly stipend of Rs. 200 per month 
besides free lodging in tiostels run by the 
Department of Sports. They are also 
provided with necessary sports equipments 
and sports garments free of cost. The 
idea is to sport talented athletes and 
sportsmen at.a vely young age and nurture 
them over a period of time. There is 
contemplation to raise the rate of scholarship 
to Rs. 300 per month in order to provide 
adequate protein diet to inmates of the 
Sports Hostels. During 1984-85, one 
Sports Hostel (at Cuttack) and during 
1985-86 2 more Hostels (at Rourkela and 
Sambalpur) have been opened. It is 
proposed to open 2 more Hostels during 
1986-87. Total financial requirement for 
continuing the existing hostels and opening 
of 2 more hostels has been estimated at 
Rs. 10°02 lakhs. 


2. Rural Sports Competition 


In order to popularise games and 
sports in» rural areas, Rural Sports 
Competitions are being conducted from 
block to State Level. State teams are also 
patticipating at the national level competi- 
tions. This scheme embraces students and 
non-students youth of the rural areas up to 
the age of 16 in respect of all disciplines 
except Hockey where the age limit is 
17 years. This scheme is sponsored by 
the National Institute of Sports, Patiala. 
While bulk of the expenses for conduct of 
these Competitions are met by the State 
Government, Central Government provides 
financial assistance (through N. |. Sy 
Patiala) at the rate of Rs. 200 for block 
level competitions, Rs. 3,000 for district 
level competitions and 10,000 for participa- 


tion at the national level competitions. 
These competitions cover as many as 12 
disciplines in 4 different groups. It is 
Proposed to continue this programme 
during 1986-87 the proposed allocation 
of funds is Rs. 5°80 lakhs. 


3. Women’s Sports Championship 


This scheme is also sponsored by the 
National Institute of Sports, Patiala. The 
scale of financial assistance is <lsa the 
same as that of Rural Sports Competitions. 
But unlike Rural Sports Competitions there 
is no age or a‘ea restriction for Women’s 
Sports Championship. The idea is to 
Popularise games and_ sports among the 
women. The scheme will be continued 
during 1986-87 end the proposed alloca. 
tion is Rs. 2:50 lakhs. 


4. Annual Residentiai Coaching Camp 


The Annual Residential Coaching Camp 
is organised for intensive coaching of the 


young athletes and sportsmen of the 
State. The duration of the Coaching 
varies from 3 to 4 weeks. Central Govern- 


ment assistance to the tune of Rs. 1°50 
lakhs is expected to be available for the 
purpose. During 1986-87, it is proposed 
to provide Rs. 1:00 lakh for this Programme 
towards State’s share. 


5. Rural Sports Centres 


This is a centrally sponsored scheme and 
the expenses are shared by the 
Government and the Central 
on 50:50 basis. 


State 
Government 
Under the scheme, the 


essential sports equipments worth of 
Rs. 1,500 in the first year and Rs, 600 
from the 2nd year onwards are Supplied to 
the selected centres, In rural 


ateas to 
nong the 
Physical 
N Charge 
Monthly 


encourage games and sports an 
students and non-studeuts Youths, 
Education Teachers who are Put j 
of these centres were getting a 
remuneration of Rs. 50 per month and will 
now be entitled to a remuneration of 
Rs. 100 per month from 1985-86. So far 
261 centres have been €stablisheg d 
State, mosily in High Schools, is 
Proposed to cover all the 314 blocks durin 
the 7th Plan period. It is also Proposed te 
provide a developed Play field for aie 


Centres ata cost of Rs, 1:00 lakh 
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(approximately) with boundary wall, gate 
and a multi-purpose room. It is proposed 
to make a provision of Rs. 3°10 lakhs 
(State share) towards recurring expenses 
of these centres during 1986-87. 


6. Development of Play fields 


The State Government have taken a 
Policy decision to provide | developed play 
field in each Grama Penchayat of the State 
during the 7th five year plan. As a part 
of this programme, it is Proposed to develop 
the Play fields of the Rural Sports Centres 
0” Priority basis and thereafter teke up the 
development of the play fields at the 
Panchayat level. While it is proposed to 
provide boundary wall, gate and a multi- 
PurPose room for the play fields of the 
Rurel Sports Centres, the Play fields will 
Simply be developed at the Grama- 
Panchayat level to make jt fit for use as 
Such. During 1986-87, it is Proposed to 


make a ProVision of : 
a a Rs. 20:00 lakhs for 


7. bebe Talent Scholarships 
his scheme Provide 
S f 
Talent Scholarships of grant of Sports 


to Aigh School and 
College Students for their proficiency in 


Present the 


and Rs, 50 per 
Né College students. 
'S also sanctioned in 
and sportsmen who 
in international level 


of 


athletes 
represent the 


Provides for sanction of 
tS to various State level 
Sports institu- 
level associa- 
on the basis of the 
the Orissa Council of 
grants % district 


level assoc; 
OCia 
d small sports organisa- 


‘ tion 
tions in the oa 
District Sports 
This scheme is 
© Voluntary associa- 
SPorts and games 


nCourag 
Otions oF 


CC rare 


in the State. It is proposed to make a 
Provision of Rs. 10:00 lakhs during 1986-87 
for this purpose. 


9. Grants to indigent sportsmen 

This scheme is implemented in 2 patts, 
viz, (I) grant of regular monthly pension 
to ex-sportsmen, sports organisers, etc. 
for their contribution to the development of 
sports and games in the State end (2) grant 
of one time financial assistance to indigent 
Sportsmen. So far 33 ex-sportsmen have 
been sanctioned this pension. Under this 
scheme duting 1986-87, it is proposed io 
make a p’ovision of Rs. 1°50 lakhs. 


10. Grants to Orissa Council of Sports 


Orissa Council of Sports is the advisory 
body to the Government in matters concerning 


sports and games activities. It acts @s 4 
liaison organisation between the sporis 
associations and the Government. This 
is a Government nominated body and 
Consists of 21 members. At present 
Secretary to Government, Spoits Department 
is the Chairman of this. Council. The 
Satyabrata Stadium ground is maintained 

Council of 


and managed by the Orissa 
Sports, Grants to various State level a8So- 
Ciations for organising gemes and sports 
are channelised through this Coun 
There is proposal to extend the play field o 
Setyabrata Stadium in order to provide 
adequate facilities to theo«spotts ‘hoste 
Students at Cuttack. The council office 
building which is in a bad state of affairs 
is also proposed to be renovated during 


1986 - i 6-87, it is proposed 
SR aa ee 4:00 lakhs for 


to make a provision of Rs. 

tunning the council's office and also for 
tepair and maintenance of the office building 
and the attached play field. 


11. Directorate of Sports 

Government have created an independent 
Directorate of Sports since May 1984. At 
present, there is proposal to have a eo 
Posite Depa:tment of Sports and ee 
Services in the pttern of Government o 
India. State Government have also decided 
to strengthen the field activities of the Bue 
torate of Sports and also to _ Provi e 
Necessary staff at the district level in order 
to ensure effective monitoring of the pro- 
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grammes by the District Sports Organisers 
and the Collectors. For the first time 
Collectors have been authorised to function 
as the Drawing and Disbursing Officers in 
respect of funds allocated to the Districts. 
State Government have also decided to 
upgrade a certain number of posts at the 
district and the Directorate’s level for 
successful implementat‘on of various pfo- 
grammes. These include upgradation of 
the posts of District Sports O:ganisers to 
that of Disirict Sports Officers and also 
upgradation of some of the post of Coaches 
to thet of Senior Cozeches in Cless If 
gazetted rank. 


12. Construction of District Stadia 


State Government have decided esa metter 
of principle to provide 1 Utility Stedia in 
each District headquaiters and other 
important growth centres. Accordingly 
construction wo'k of the District Stadia 
has been started in 11 districts and 3 
subdivisional headquarters, Central 
assistance up toa maximum of Rs. 5:00 
lakhs is available for construction of District 
Stadia. During 1986-87, it is proposed 
to meke a provision of Rs. 10:00 lakhs 
(State Share) for this purpose. 


13. Kalinga Stadium 

State Government have <clso decided to 
construct a multi-purpose stedium complex 
at Bhubeneswar. A piece of land measuring 


3604 acres has <lready been allotted for 
the puipose. This will be an open air 
stedium with a spectator capacity of 


50,000. The Stedium complex will have a 
swimming pool, Tennis, Volleyball, 
Badminton, Basketball courts and a 
Gymnesium, So far an amount of Rs. 4690 
lakhs have been allotted for this project. 
The over all cost of this project will be 
around Rs. 16'00 crores. During 1986-87, 
it is proposed to make a provision of 
80:00 lakhs for this project. 

14, Jawaharlal Nehru Indoor Stadium 

at Cuttack. 

Construction of Jawaharlal Nehru Indoor 
Stadium at Cuttack is in progress since 
1984-85 within the Barabati Fort Area. 
The over all estimated cost of this project 
is around Rs, 400:00 lakhs. This will be 


a centrally air-conditioned stadium with 
modarn facilities for all the indoor game. 
It will have a spectator capacity of 6,000. 
The work of this project is being executed 
by the State P. W. D. Till the end of 1984-85 
an amount of Rs. 180°00 lakhs have been 
sanctioned for this project, During 1985-86, 
an additional provision of Rs. 90°00 lakhs 
have been made. It is proposed to Make a 
further provision of Rs. 107:00 lakhs during 
1986-87. 


15. Expansion of Barabati Stadium 


Expansion and modernisation of Bzrabati 
Stadium complex have been taken up by 
the Government. Construction of Barabati 
Stadium was initially taken up by the Orissa 
Olympic Association in early 1950’s 
Approximately Rs. 69°17 lakhs was spent 
for the construction of this stadium out of 
the sale proceeds of Barabati Raffle. In 
order to provide additional seating cepacity 
and some modern facilities for the officials, 
Judge , umpires, players etc. a Comprehen- 
sive programme has been drewn in the 
first phase. The expansion of the gallery 
No. 4 at an estimated cost of Rs. 113-00 
lakhs has been taken up during 1984-85. 
An amount of Rs. 48:00 lakhs was allocated 
for this project. The provision during 
1985-86 is Rs. 65°00 lakhs. t is proposed 
to make fu'ther provision of Rs. 10°00 lakhs 
during 1986-87 mainly for the expansion 
and modernisation of the pavilion of the 
stadium. 


16. Incentives and awards 


The purpose of this scheme is to provide 
financial assistance and other facilities to 
individual sportsmen who have shown 
extraordinary brilliance ina particular field 
of Sports during 1986-87. It is proposed 
to make a provision of Rs. 0°50 lakhs for 
this purpose. 
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17. Repair and up-keep of sports 
hostels. 

The Sports Hostel at Cuttack is 
functioning in a newly constructed 
building of the Department. At Rourkela, 
Sports Department have taken oVer 


as many as 19 buildings surrendered by the 
TISCO in the Dolomite Quarry area. All these 
buildings are in a bed state of repairs. At 
Sambalpur, the Sports Hostel is housed 
within the premises of R. K. Behera Munici- 
pal High School. For maintenance, repairs 
and up-keep of these hostel buildings, it is 
Proposed to make a provision of Rs. 5°00 
lakhs during 1986-87, 


18. Organisation ef Sports and Youth 
Welfare Programme. 


Apait from organising regular programme 
enuniciated in the foregoing paragraphs, 
it is also proposed to organise some special 
Programmes etc. in collaboration with 
varlous Youth organisations of the State like 
the State Youth Welfare Board, Youth 
Hostel Association of India etc. A provision 
of Rs. 320 lakhs is Proposed to be made 
during 1986-87, 


19. National Sports Talent Contest 


This is a gcheme sponsored by thé 
Sports Authority of India. The scheme is 
designed to spot talent between 10 to 1 
age group in as Many as 8 disciplines and 
Put them in selected schools adopted bY 
the Sports Authority of India. Under the 
Scheme, Government of India proposes 10 
have 100 sports Schools during the 7th five 
Year plan, Since this will be a regula! plo" 
gramme from 1985-86 onwards _ it i 
Proposed to make a provision of Re. 1:00 


lakh i a 
fea the plan Proposals for the yea! 


Erotic Sculptures of 


Kenark 


Dr. Amiya Kumar Pattnaik 


Wat led the sculpio!s of Konark to 
construct erotic images in great abundance 
has been a good point of imagination for 
People of all types. However, the exact 
Cause of their consituction cannot be 
determined for certain; but a rational and 
logical explanation can be put a 
Various reasons have been stated, none o 
Which can be entirely accepted or denied 
nor can all of these together be accepted 


as Sole explanation. 


d the 

These sculptures must have ha “atl 
socio-religious sanction of the contemporary 
; its existence would 


eriod without which 
Bet have been possible in the public piece: 
These simply could not_ have cok, me 
upon the unwilling visitors who Oe re 
for worship. These must have n 


acceptable to the people and the society. 
ists claim that these are 


nly the people, 
be aphrodisial 


Its modein apolog : 
pornography in the eyes o te) 


with di:ty minds. They may a8) PUTS 
in Heal not pornographic In au 
Eros is not to be confused with ea 
No female image of Konark Ba a 
naked. All of them are ornamente 
bracelets and bangles. 


crowns, necklaces, 


Even in many mi 
alone while making love, 
that what they ere doing IS no 
done in bedroom privacy. 
making is a sort of ritual 
Publicity shown. 
i lic integra- 
images are symbo i : 
wie spirit and mithuna is 
It is longing 
to merge with the 
God. Things sexual 


thuna scenes they are not 
which suggests 
t meant io be 
Their love- 
dance to be 


The erotic 
tion of matier 
oblicted to divinity. 
of individual soul 
universal soul, the 


a 
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are not at all incompatible with religion. 
The worship of Siva Lingam with Sakti 
is an example of the nearness of sex to 
religion. 


Eroiicism has been cennected with Sun 
God. During Vedic time Sun God was 
pure and chaste but later it had fallen low 
and the erotic sculptures were sculptural 
depiction of the moral lapses of Sun. 
Further, eroticism was associated with the 
Sun god to emphasise its fertilising and 
creative power. Thirdly the Sun God was 
conceived as traversing the whole universe 
seeing below both bad and good and_ these 
were depicted on its temple walls. 


An exposition of inherent sexual urge 
may occasionally be stimulating but also 
could become a safety valve for anti-social 
tendencies, by purgation of delinquent 
conduct. The erotic sculptures could also 
be a form of sex education and on attitude 
of permissiveness, of which so much is 


being talked about today. If famous 
classics like Kamasutra and Ratirahasya 
were written to let people know the 


intricacies of love making then there was 
no harm in giving them a demonstration of 
it. Acloser study of the Mithuna figures 
of Konark shows how closely the artists 
have followed the texis of Vatsayana. If 
the Kamasutra be a manuel for happy 
meiried life then these figures can claim the 
same distinction. In Kamasutra love 
making has been described as a comiplex 
titual which needs proper discipline like 
religious worship. One has to go step by 
step and with methodical rythm to obtain 
perfect pleasure end delight. So the 
temple walls were used as teacher's class 
room. 


It is argued by many that these mithuna 


figures have no connection with the 
religion inside. These were meant for 
decoration and ornamentation. The religion 


inside was in the hands of the priests 
whereas the extern:! architecture was 
in the hands of secular craftsmen and 
therefore were unconnected. The crafts- 
men in the process of the construction of 
the temple were away from their families 
for years together and these mithuna 
figures were reflection of their mental 
perversion. 


— |? eee ee 


These figures could have been prepared 
to ward off the evil spirit from the 
temple. The envy of the evil spirits like 
ghosts and other malevolent spirits cause 
the destruction of the temples and therefore 
these were used as talisman to ward off 
those spirits. People use talismen and 
give harsh names to their children only to 
avoid such spirit and that is what the 
sculptors did in temples. 


The Genga ruleis introduced the Devadcsi 
system in Orissan temples. Therefore 
these could have been advertisements for 
the charms of the Devadasis to attract 
people to their fold. These figures also 
might suggest conquest over temptation. 
The inside of the temple is plain. One 
sees such mithuna figures on the walls 
and tries to control his lascivous thoughts. 
If he fails and is blinded by the carnal 
appetite then he must go back, for he is 
not worthy of God. But if he overcomes 
and enters inside then he finds the God 
there. 


The most probable explenation for these 
mithuna figures can be traced to the Tantric 
cult in Orissa during 12th and 13th 
Centuries. In tantric yoga the liberation is 
achieved through the very things which 
are supposed to be the Impediments. 


Reader in History 
Berhampur University, Bhanja Vihar 
Berhampur, Ganjam. 


There are five ‘M’s such as Mada (wine), 
Matshya (fish), Mamsa (meat), Mudra 
(Aphrodisiacs) and Mithuna (sex). The 
higher self is to be achieved not by 
abstaining from these five ‘M‘’s but by 
ritualistic indulgence in them and_ the self 
control thereefter. Passion can be contro- 
lied not by avoiding it but by feeding 
itto its fullest satisfaction. One hes to 
face reality. The Tantrics believed that 
the soul was located in the Yoni end 
therefore worshipped sex. They laid stress 
On the worship of shakti. The joy of 
physical union symbolises creation. 


_ The erotic sculptures of Konark give 
rise to the doubt as to whether it was a 
Sun temple or a place of Tantric worship. 
Percy Brown says; “it is not improbable 
that this temple was created on such @ 
femote site in order thet the practices 
SO went only illustrated might be ceremoni- 
ally Conducted by its addicts in an undel- 
world of their own. As a matter of fact 
i sculptures are any indication then the 
Konerk Temple should be a Tantric Temple. 
Metis Sun worship was _ influenced 
ae Tantricism or not is a different question 
ne Tantricism as a cult suited to the kings 

chiefs who could indulge in wordly 


pleasures and at the same time think of 
liberation. 
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EIFER REARING FARMS 
BENEFIT RURAL po 


trict, the 
to establish a heifer rearing he State Governmen 


The proposed programme aims 


at pur i 
from the local farmers and to + P rane i cross-breed Pregnant heifers 
a ving 


aris PIS ear 
the beneficiaries of the district ‘ 


The heifer rearin 
g scheme 
mented in Chiplima farm of Sam 
extended to all the depaitmental 


is 


bej 
balpur district, ag Successfully 


TO BE SET Up 
= TO 


t have proposed 
‘Ng ata cost of 4492 lakhs. 
and then Supplying to 


at present 
imple- 


: : ive- Similar s i 
with a view to providing milch ¢ live-stock bree Chemes will be 


OR RE ey 


OWS to |. R. 


ding farms of th 


: 8 State 
beneficiaries, 
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Working of Regional Rural 
Banks 


in Orissa 


Dr. Suresh Chandra Mallick 


rr 


In order to assist the weaker sections of 
the rural community, the Government of 
India enacted the Regional Rural Banks 
Act of 1976 (9th February 1976) for the 
entire country. The sixth plan had a target 
of establishing 170 Regional Rural Banks 
for covering 270 districts by March, 1989 
and the seventh plan proposes for covering 
all the districts in the country under the 
Regional Rural Banks financing scheme. 


The Regional Rural Banks (Gramya Banks) 
are especially created for the rural yaa 
Particularly the small farmers, rargina 
farmers, agricultural labourers, rural oe ae 
village cottage industries and the Schedule 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. In short, 
the loans are to be cvailable for the ope 
groups for alleviating the rural poverty ft 
for providing the means of livelihoo e 
them, The Regione! Rural Bank finances 
are intended for increasing the Benne 
through productive investments !n gees 
Culture, small scale industries and a a he 
agricultural business propositions. : Hs 
aims at creating thrift and self relia 
among the rural people. 
nine Regional 
760 branches 
985. In this 


The State of Orissa had 
Rural Banks with as We Lie 
as on the 30th September 
Paper, an attempt has been made to ones 
and to evaluate the working of diffe 
Regional Rural Banks in Orissa. 


Objectives ies 
(1) To compare priority 

“ advances, agricultural 

and total advances ot © 

Regional Rural Banks in 


State; 


sector 
advances 
f different 
the 
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(2) To compare direct advances to 
agriculture, total advances to 
Weaker sections and advances 
under D.R. |. in different Regional 
Rural Banks; 


(3) To estimate pattern of agri- 


cultural edvances; and 


(4) To study the achievements of all 
the Regional Rural Banks in 
Orissa. 


Data 

The basic data used in the analysis 
pertains & to the quarter ending reports of all 
the Regional Rural Banks in Orissa for the 
quarter ending on the 30th September 1985. 


Results 


(1) Working of Regional Rural Banks— 
Table 1 clearly distinguishes the variations 
in ‘number of branches, total advances, 
direct finance to agriculture, total priority 
sector advances, percentage of D.R. I. 
advances to total advances and the C.D. ratio. 
It is revealed that Bolangir Anchalik Gramya 
Bank (Regional Rural Bank) possesses the 
largest number of branches (140 branches), 
while the Dhenkenal Gramya Bank has_ only 
46 branches. As regards the advances, 
the Cuttack Regional Rural Bank (R.R. B.) 
has given the maximum amount of advances 
(Rs. 2,727:'82 lakhs), while the Dhenkanal 
Regional Rural Bank has given the lowest 
zmount of advances (Rs. 331-60 lakhs) 
followed by the Balasore Regional Rural 
Benk with only Rs. 335:04 lakhs. In Orissa, 
the Regional Rural Banks heve given 
edvances amounting to Rs. 108,48°76 Jakhs 
till 30th September 1985. Out of 
this amount, the priority sector advances 
account for Rs. 105,69°97 lakhs (i. e. 96-95 
per cent of total advances). The priority 
sector advances vary from 95:35 per cent 
in Cuttack district to 100 per cent in Koraput 
district. It is also reported that the 
Scheduled Caste, Scheduled Tribe bene- 
ficiaries have availed cent per cent advances 
in most of the Regional Rural Banks except- 
ing the Rushikulya Gramya Bank in Ganjam 
district. In short, the Regional Rural Banks 


in Orissa have actually given the highest 
priority to the priority sector advances and 
the Scheduled Caste, Scheduled Tribe 
beneficiaries. 


As regards direct finance to agriculture, 
the Regional Rural Banks have given 
Rs. 5,732:34 lakhs (52°82 per cent of total 
advances) in Orissa. The Rese‘ve Bank of 
India desired that direct financing in agri- 
culture including allied activities should be 
at least 50 per cent of total lending in the 
Rural Banks. Therefore, the Regional Rural 
Banks in Orissa have acted as per direction 
of the Reserve Bank of India in direct 
financing to agriculture. It is revealed that 
Bolangir Regional Rural Bank has given 
direct finance to agriculture to the extent of 
70°82 per cent, while Balasore Regional 
Rural Bank has given only 38°62 per cent. 
Moreover, the Cuttack Regional Rural Bank, 
the Baitarani Regional Rural Bank and the 
Puri Regional Rural Bank have given less 
than 50 percent of direct financing to 
agriculture by the quarter ending September 
1985. 


The D. R. |., (differential rate of interest) 
advances in Orissa Comes to only 3:25 
per cent. It varies from 1°17 per cent in 
Baitarani Regional Rural Bank to 6:32 
per cent in Rushikulya Regional Rural Bank. 
The Regional Rural Banks of Orissa should 
advance 5 percent for D. R. |. as the 
State is one of the poorest State in the 
country with as much as 40 per cent of 


population belonging to Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. 


Table 1 further explains that the C. D. 
ratio is maximum for the Bolangir Regional 
Rural Bank (33994) and itis only 114/53 
for the Balasore Regional Rural Bank. The 
State average of C. D. ratio is as high as 
219°31, which clearly denotes that the 
Regional Rural Banks have not created self 
reliance and thrift among the beneficiaries/ 
account holders in the State. If credit is 
utilised for productive purposes, it will 
generate additional income, additional 
savings and additional Investment. The c D 
ratio gleates that rural people in Orisea 
ere credit oriented ; 
grianted. ‘ BN Shah deposit 

(2) Agricultural Financin 


: I—Table- % 
tly explains that the Regio epee 


nal Rural Banks 
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have financed agriculture to the extent of 
Rs. 1,515:92 lakhs in the State till the 30th 
September 1985. The Koraput Panchabati 
Gramya Bank has given advances amoun- 
ting to Rs. $26 lakhs followed by Cuttack 
Regional Rural Bank Rs. 297-25 lakhs and 
Bolangir Anchalik Gramya Bank Rs. 20981 
lakhs, But the Balasore Regional Rural 
Bank has financed agriculture for an amount 
of Rs. 5617 lakhs, Baitarani Regional 
Rural Bank by Rs. 65:82 lakhs and Dhen- 
kanal Regional Rural Bank by Rs. 73/06 
lakhs, This, therefore, suggests thai agli- 
cultural financing in different Regional Rural 
Banks vary to a great extent, There is also 


no uniformity in different sectors of agri- 
cultural loan 


| among the Regional Rural 
Banks in the State. The Puri Regional 
Rural Bank has given crop loan to the 


extent of 75°31 per cent. Cuttack Regional 
Rural Bank 70°12 Pet cent, Balasore Regio- 
nal Rural Bank 69:00 percent, Koraput 
Regional Rural Bank 58°90 per cent, Rusi- 
kulya Regional Rural Bank 49:96 per cent, 
Kalahandi Regional Rural Bank 49:32 per- 
cent Dhenkanal Regional Rural Bank 45°02 
et Cent, Baitarani Regional Rural Bank 

12 per cent, and Bolangir Regional Rural 


Bank only 19:83 
Per c ant 
for crop loan, ent of agricultural loan 


Bu ae i Baitarani Regional Rural 
of aavioittar - Ba ee ones 42.08 Pet Sony 
Rushikulya ip loan as term loan, while the 
sdVvanted gional Rural Bank has not 
Aurea am loan for agricultural 
Regloriai n the allied sector, Rushikulya 

a! Rural Bank has given more than 


50 per cent of agri 
agricul 
Cuttack Regiona g Utural 


12°37 per cent | 


But, on an 
4 2N accounts for half of total 
fourth goes for tne in the State, one 
finance and the ai 'ed sector in agricultura 


term locn, €St one-fourth is utilised for 


3 . 
Bin er ments of Regional Rural 
6- i : 
vements of dj brings out targets and achie- 


5 ifferent . k 
duting ge Regional Rural Ban 
Ptember f 
T SOB Hitt dledlly ‘ey 1984 and Septembe 


Ments wer _©XPlains that the achieve 
ee Boor in case of Baitarani Region? 


nal Rural Bank, Balasore Regional Rural 
Bank, Balangir Regional Rural Bank, Cutteck 
Regional Rural Bank and Puri Regional 
Rural Bank. But the Rushikulya Regional 
Rural Bank, Koraput Regional Rural Bank, 
Kalahandi Regional Rural Bank and Dhenka- 
nal Regional! Rural Bank proved tobe better 
in relation to their targets. Unless the Regi 
onal Rural Banks by sincerely to fulfil the 
tergets set up by them, the rural poor can 
Not achieve any help for maintaining their 
livelinood. They will again go to the 
unscrupulous moneylenders, if the Regional 
Rural Banks do not increase their business 
and do not fulfil their targets. Therefore, 
it Can be emphasized that the reasons for 
slow progress of Regional Rural Banks in 
the State needs to be studied in detail. 


Table-3 cleary explains that during the 
first nine moths of 1984 and 1985 (i.e up 
to September 1984 and September 1985), 
the Baitarani Regional Rural Bank has achi- 
eved only 26:88 per cent and 31-49 per cent 
of targets, respectively- Similary Balasore 
Regional Rural Bank has achieved 27:04 
and 38°10 per cent. Bolangir Regional Rural 
Bank 27:07 percent and 25°58 per cent 
Cuttack Regional Rural Bank 34-60 per con 
and 38.42 per cent and Puri Regional Buel 
Bank 44°91 per cent and 23'98 per cento 


their targets, respectively. Therefore, 
these Regional-Rural Banks could not,acheive 
thejr targets by December In respective 
Years, 


The reasons of less achievement may be 
Summarised as follows:— 

(1) The Annual Action Plan (AAP) has 
not been made on fealistic basis; 

(2) Financial constraints imposed by the 
sponsoring banks; 

(3) Defective credit management, 

(4) Inefficient bank official and 

(5) Less number of technically feasible 
credit proposal. 


Summary 


The foregone 
following facts : 


(1) The Regional 
have financed as muc 
cent of total advances 
sections of the society, 


analysis reveals the 


Rural Banks in Orissa 
h as 96°95 per 
to weaker 


52°82 per 
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cent for agriculture and 3:25 per cent 
for D.R. I. finances. The C. D. 
ratio is as much as 219°31. 


(2) In agricultural financing, crop loan 
constitutes 52°94 per cent, finances 
for allied agricultural business 
accounts for 25°50 per cent and 
term loan amounts to 21°56 per cent. 
The pattern of investment in 
different sectors of agricultural 
financing differ greatly between 
different Regional Rural Banks. 


(3) The achievement of target is 
satisfactory for 4 Regional Rural 
Banks and is below the mark for 
5 others. 


Conclusion 

The Regional Rural Banks have crossed 
the experimental stage. They should prove 
to be the best financing institutions for 
ameliorating the poverty of millions of rural 


people If Regional Rural Banks are 
successful, rural India will prosper. We, 
therefore, conclude with the following 


suggestions for the benefit of the rural poor. 


(1) There should be 13 Regional Rural 
Banks in 13 districts of Orissa. 


(2) There should be one branch of the 
respective Regional Rural Bank in each 
Panchayat. In our opinion, there should be 
more number of small branches (maximum 
5 employees in a bank). 


(3) The regional Rural Bank should 
have more number of accounts with small 
transactions as Regional Rural Bank is a 
poverty alleviating institution. 


(4) Credit for marketing of vegetables 
and ctedit for consumption may be provided 
to the needy persons to the extent of 
Rs. 500:00 with surety but without any 
seculity. 


(5) The Chairman and senior officers of 
the Regional Rural Bank and high ranking 
officers of the sponsoring banks should 
frequently go for inspection and supervision 
and to study the functioning of the 
Regional Rural Bank branches. 


(6) The Regional Rural Bank should be 
a friend, philosopher and guide of the 
people of the locality, where it is situated. 


TABLE 1 


Direct advances to Agriculture, Advances under D. R. 1. and Advances to weaker sections 
by the Regional Rural Banks in Orissa as on 30-9-1985 


(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 


SI. Name of the R.R,B. Number Total Total Total Total Cc: D. 
No. of Advances direct Advance Advance Ratio 
branches finance to to weaker to 
Agricul- sactions Ds Reh 
ture 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1 Baitarani R. R. B. .. 83 843-54 385°79 807:88 9:90 228'82 
(100-00) (46°73) (95°77) (1:17) 
2 Balasore R.R.B... 61 335-04 129-38 312-63 738 «(11458 
(100-00) (38°62) (93°31) (2:20) 
3 BalangirR.R.B. -. 140 2,109:30 1,493-g5 2,081-62 65:22 33994 
(100-00) (70-82) (99:16) (3:09) 
Boece AAG Tp se 272782 © 41,168:90  a.g0995 14030 — 190°65 
MSEOE) EURRIBE) TI (osa6y. (e414) 
5 Dhenkanal R. R. B. 46 331°60 177:18 332-86 15-04 179°30 
(100-00) (53-43) (97°36) (4-54) 
6 Kalahandi R. R. B. 55 616-57 392-69 614-24 10-28 23298 
(100:00) (63-69) (99°62) (1:67) 
Koraput Panchabati 87 1,899: ° 
y R ae B. toons 22600 1,809:00 42-00 2639? 
(51°19) (100-00) (2:32) 
8 Puri R. R. B. ay 100 5 
Re ioe 84200 1,635:00 3800 2107 
k R. R. 68 ieee ee ar 
9 Rushikulya R. R. B. 389- ‘ 
(10000) eer 375 82 24-63 1308 
*) (9639) (39 ‘= 
Total a? 760 10,848-76 5,73 a. oe 
132:34, ‘ 31 
(10000) “(gag 105897 a52-75 219 
(96:95) (3:25) 
oa se ame ae 


(Figures in Parentheses indicate percentag ) : 
es 
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TABLE 2 


Financing Agriculture by the Regional Rural Banks in Orissa 
as on the 31st September 1985 


(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 


SI. Name of the R. R. B. Crop Loan Term Loan Allied to Total 
No. (Gramya Bank) agriculture agriculture 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1 Baitarani R. R. B. 15°22 32°30 18°30 65°82 
(23°12) (49/08) (27°80) (100-00) 
2 Balasore R. R. B. 38°76 772 9°69 5617 
(69:00) (13:74) (17°26) (100-00) 
3 Balangir R. R. B. 41'60 100:46 67°75 209'81 
(19°83) (47°88) (32:29) (100:00) 
4 Cuttack R. R. B. 208:42 52/04 36:79 297:25 
(70:12) (17°51) (12:37) (100-00) 
5 Dhenkanal R R, B- 32:89 27:34 12:83 73:06 
(45:02) (37°42) (17°56) (100-00) 
: 1°86 14‘80 89:90 206:56 
6 Kalahandi R. R. B- Bs. 8 
(49°32) (7/16) (43:52) (100:00) 
’ 2:00 77:00 57:00 326:01 
7 Koraput Panchabati R. R- B. 19 0 
(58:90) (23°62) (17°48) (100-00) 
93:03 15°15 15°35 12353 
8 Puri R. R, B, 
(75°31) (12:26) (12:43) (100-00) 
‘80 ae 78:92 157: 
9 Rushikulya R. R. B. 78 7°72 
(49:96) (50:04) (100-00) 
: 26:81 : ; : 
Total 80258 326 386'53 1,515°92 
(52°94) (2156) (25:50) (100:00) 


BS a al eu Be ean DA RE Ton Rees 
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eee 
TABLE 3 


Achievement of Regional Rural Banks in Financing Agriculture in Orissa 


(Amount in lakhs of Rupees) 


SI. Name of Regional Rural As on the 30th As on the 30th 

No. Bank (Gramya Bank) September 1984 September 1985 
Target Achieve- Target Acieve- 

ment ment 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1 Baitarani Regional Rural Bank 23315 62:66 209:02 65°82 
(100-00) (26:88) (100-00) (31:49) 
2 Balasore Regional Rulal Bank 225:29 60:91 147-42 56°17 
(100:00) (27-04) (100-00) (38°10) 
3  Balangir Regional Rural Bank 895°21 663-07 820-20 209°81 


(100-00) (27-07) (100-00) (25°58) 


4 Cuttack Regional Rural Bank 860:89 297-88 773-61 297:25 


(100-00) (34-60) (100-00) (38°42) 
5 Dhenkanal Regional Rural Bank 130°45 96°73 131-66 73:06 
(100-00) (74:15) (100-00) (55°49) 
6 Kalahandi Regional Rural Bank 310-79 194:57 324-48 206°66 
(10000) (62-60) (100-00) (63:66) 


7 Koraput Panchabati- Regional 689-17 427-00 467-87 326-00 
Aba pants 10000) (61-98) (100.00) @9.68) 
8 Puri Regional Rural Bank 53516 240-33 


515-14 12353 
(100:00) (23-98) 


135-39 201/00 157:72 
(10434) (100-00) (78-47) 


(100-00) (44:91) 
9 Rusikulya Ragional Rural Bank 129:76 
(100-00) 


t a0 . 
sg ese 717854 3.59040 1515-92 
(54-33) (100-00) (42:22) 


tage of achi 
Gramya Banks). hievements to 


Economist 
Directorate of Research 
QUAT, Bhubaneswar-751003. 
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Factors of happiness in family: 


A Case Study at State 
Capital of Orissa 


Dr. C. Satapthy 
Shri R. K. Raj 

and 
Shri B Sarangi 


Happiness is a relative concept. It is 
Comparatively difficult to measure the happ!- 
ness of an individual. Happiness is the 
cumulative effect of psychological, economic 
and social situation under which individuals 
reside and work. It is time based and 
Situational as an individual may not remain 
in a state of happiness or unhappiness all 
the time during his lifetime. 


Family is an important component for 
determination of happiness. An individual 
devotes relatively more time in family next 
to his occupational engagement. There- 
fore, he has to derive more satisfaction from 
home. The satisfaction in family is depen- 
dent on variety of factors. These ae 
include management of home, understan ing 
among members, social relationship, ce 
nomic position, etc. in which an aot u 
is directly involved as member of family. 
al that many individuals 
are not happy inspite of their wealth, aa 
status and influence in Society. Some of 
them argue that their aspirations for achieve 
ment in life suffer greatly due to inefficiency 
of house-wives. 


Observations reve 


Happiness in family life stems from wife. 


Apart from sexual relation, she has to a 
with her husband all functions of es 
life. In many instances, husband and wife 
fail to maintain congenial relation ad 
result of which all members of family * f 
to an appreciable extent. Home is d ae 
to happiness. Unless and until a goo f 
cordial understanding is maintained in fami y, 
the members of if can not remain and wor 


peacefully. 
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At present some branches of social science 
are Capable of imparting necessary training 
to bring happiness in family. But this 
needs indentification of factors responsible 
for happiness. Keeping this in view, an 
attempt was made to study the factors of 
happiness in family life, 


Objectives 


An attempt was made at Bhubaneswar, 
the State capital of Orissa to identify 
and analyse the factors of happiness in 
family in general and the following objec- 
tives in particular:-— 


1. To identify the factors associated 
with happiness in family life. 


2. To determine the general happiness 
in family as expressed by the respon- 
dents. 


3. To measure the extent of satisfaction 
of parents on their sons as perceived 
by the respondents. 


4. To analyse the efficiency of house- 
wives in home management, education 
of children, economic use of income 
and sharing in family decision making 
process. 


Data source 


The sample fot the study consisted of 
only parents having children. The study 
was limited to employed parents only. 
Altogether 90 parents. were interviewed 
taking equal number from the service status 
of class-I, Il and Ill as per definition of State 
service. The responses were collected from 
family heads on a_ structured schedule 
designed as per objectives. 


Findings 

1. Factors of happiness in family—it is 
not very easy to isolate the factors of 
happiness. Happiness is judged by indi- 
vidual from their own point of view, How- 
ever, for the purpose of investigation, it was 
measured in term of certain socio-economic 
variables as were viewed by experts. The 
level of happiness was measured on a 


III LE es 


three-point scale consisting of items like 
Satisfactory, managable and not-satisfactory. 
On correlating Socio-economic variables 
with the state of happiness of the respon- 
dents, the results were revealed as appear 
in Table-1. 


TABLE 1 


Factors of Happiness in Family Life 


Factors Correlation 
Value (’r’) 
1. Service status 0°532* 
2. Income level 0-738** 
3. Education 0:'523* 
4. Caste 0381 
5. Family type 0:678** 
6. Family size O:712** 
7. Dependants on income 0:815** 
8. Size of earning members 0:825** 
9. Education of wife 0'835** 
10. Employment of wife 0°431 
11. Type of marriage 0°325 


Results contained in Table-1 indicate 
the correlation value of independent varia- 
bles with that at family happiness, The 
variables like education of wife, size of 
earning Members in family, dependant on 
income, income level, family size and type, 
service status and education of family head 
are significantly associated with level of 
happiness in family. The factors like Caste, 
employment of wife and type of Marriage 
did not appear to be contributing Variables 
to the happiness in family as perceived by 
the sample under investigation. 


Il. State of happiness 


(i) General happiness—The respondents 
were requested to mention how do they 
rate happiness of their family taking all the 
general factors into consideration. The 
expression of their feelings in this regard 
were measured in a three-point sale as 
shown in Table 2. ‘ 


* and ** significant at 4 


aa and 5 percent le 
Probability respectively. p leveliot 
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TABLE 2 


Happiness in Family 


Extent of happiness Mentions Per cent 
1. Very happy 25 27:77 
2. Happy 45 50:00 
3. Not happy 20 22:33 

Total 90 100-00 


As it appears from table above, about 28 
Per cent of family heads rated happiness of 
their family as, ‘very happpy’ 50 per cent 
‘happy’ and rest about 20 per cent as ‘not 
happy’. Taking upper two categories into 
consideration it can be concluded that only 
22 per cent of family heads do not lead 


happy family life as they feel it in term of 
their own values. 


(ii) Reasons of —_un-happiness—The 
reasons for un-happiness in family life are 
diversified in dimensions. On listing out 


Such reasons, the results were obtained as 
appear in the Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Reasons at Un-happiness 
Reasons Mentions Per cent 
1. Financial Problem.. 23 25'55 
2. Health problem 15 16°66 
3. Unplanned eXxpen- 32 35°55 
diture, 
4. Unpleasant attitude 18 20:00 
of parent. 
5. Inefficiency of wife 62 68:88 
6. Interference of inlaws 35 38°88 
7. Mis-understand ; 
i in an 
with wife. : ‘i : 
8 Uncontrot| A 
Children, sa “ - 
A look at the Table 3 reveals that 


Majority of the + 
feel that, ineffi 
home is the ma 
family. The 


amily heads (68-88 per cent) 
clency of wife to manag? 
JOF Cause for unhappiness if 
other important reasons i” 


order of merit were found to be interference 
of in-laws in day-te-day family affairs 
(38°88 per cent), unplanned expenditure 
(35°55 per cent), uncontrolled — children 
(34:44 per cent), misunderstanding with 
wife (31:11 percent), financial problem 
(25:55 per cent) and unpleasant attitude of 
Parents (20 per cent). On the whole the 
results depict that management of home and 
social relation among members of family 
decide the extent of happiness in a family 
life. 


lll. Satisfaction of parents and Relatives 


In a traditional bound society like ours 
Satisfaction of parents counts much towards 
happiness in family. It is normally observed 
that many parents are not happy with their 
son and daughter-in-law for failure on their 


Paits to the expectations of parent. The 
Present investigation probed into such 
faction of 


aspecis in term of extent of satis 
Parent, relation with relatives, 1easons for 
Not keeping good relation with pelents and 
adjustability of wife with members of family. 


(i) Extent of satisfaction—Respondents 
Were requested to mention the extent to 
Which they feel their parents, are satisfied 
With them taking all the aspects of family 
living as a whole. The results so obtained 
are presented in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Satisfaction of parent 

Extent of satisfaction Mentions Per cent 
2 a eee 
2. Partially 37 nae 
3. Not satisfied 32 

Total 90 100°00 

As contained in Table 4, 22:22 Renner 
of the family heads fee] that Se Ss, 
are fully satisfied on them, while sere 
cent mentioned it as ‘partially against 


i ion of 
per cent who expressed the satisfaction 


the parents as negative. 


(ii) Relation with i 
With relatives and other ; ¥ rc 
is another dimension of family happiness 


4 dents 
On measuring such relation of feePen a 
©n a four points scale, ue Tee 
obtained as shown in Table »- 


relatives—Relation 
lood related grouP 
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TABLE 5 
Relation with relatives 

Relation ’ Mention Per cent 

1. Very good 16 17:17 
2. Good 27 30:00 
3. Bad 38 42:22 
4. Very Bad 8 10°01 
Total 90 100°00 


Observation in Table 5 indicates that only 
17:77 per cent of sample stated to have 
‘very good’ relation with relatives while 30 
per cent mentioned it as ‘good’ leaving 
42:22 and 10:01 per cent those who stated 
it as ‘bad’ and ‘very bad’ respectively. 


(iii) Reasons for not keeping good 
relation with parents—Each _ individual 
wishes to keep desired relation with parents 
and other relatives. But they deviate from 
this social norm under certain conditions. 


On finding out the reasons for such 
deviation, the result were obtained as 
appear in table given below. 
TABLE 6 
Reasons for not Keeping good relation 
Reasons Mentions Per cent 
1. Lack of time 35 38°88 
2, Involvement of 41 45:55 
money. 
3. Physical proximity 30 33:33 
4. Unable to meet 25 2777 
expectation. 
5. Non-co-operatio n 45 50:00 
of wife. 
6. Non-co-operati on 15 16°66 
of parent. 


Many of the respondents are not able to 
maintain expected relation with parents for 
the reason of non-co-operation of wife 
(50 per cent) involvement of money to 
support (45°55 percent), lack to time to 
visit parents (38:88 per cent), unzble to 
meet expectations (27°77 per cent) and non- 
co-operation at parent (16°66 per cent). 


(iv) Meeting of expectation—The expecta- 
tions of parent from their employed children 
are difficult to determine. But it normally 
understood in our society that after employ- 
ment, the children are supposed the share fhe 


responsibility of family and support parent 
financially. On investigating the expecta- 
tions of parent and the role performance of 
respondents in this regard, the responses 
were received as presented in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 
Meeting of Expectation 


Expectations Mentions Per cent 

1. Regular finance 15 16°67 

2. Attending at illness 35 38°89 

3. Managing social 43 47-78 
functions, 

4. Educating yongers 27 30:00 

Out of total sample, only 16°67 and 


17°78 percent send money reqularly to 
their parents and take responsibility of 
family respectively. The propertion sample 
meeting other expectations Such as manage- 
ment of social functions like marriage etc, 
attending parents at illness and looking 
after education of younger brother and 
sisters and only 47°78, 38°89 and 30 per- 
centage respectively. It is concluded from 
the findings that there is a great deviation 
on the part of the respondents to meet the 
expectations of parent as per existing norm 
of society. 


(v) Adjustability of housewife—As has 
been discussed, wife alone can bring 
happiness in family to an appreciable extent. 
In majority cases, they fail to do so because 
of the gap in adjustment 5th members of 
the famliy. Within the scope of the study 
attempt was made to measure the extent of 
adjustability of housewives as perceived by 
husbands on a three point scale ranging 
from ‘very adijustive’ to not adjustive’ | 
having ‘adjustive to some extent’ in middle, 
The analysis of data so obtained is shown 
in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 
adjustability of house wives 
Members MS. Gap% Rank 
1. Husbands 2:24 24:00 V 
2. In-laws - 1:78 40-00 Ml 
3: Brothers and 1:60 46:67 ll 
sisters. 
4. Relatives 1°38 554-00 I 
5. Neighbours ,, 238 20-68 Iv 


(Maximum obtainable score=3) 
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Analysis of data reveals (Table 8) that 
there is maximum gap in a adjustment of 
housewives with relatives followed by 
brothers and sisters of husband, in-law, and 
husbands. Howerer, the gap in adjustment 
with neighbourers is found to be lowest 
compared to others as listed in table. It is 
therefore, concluded that at cities, house- 
wives keep better relation with neighboures 


compared to the members of family in which 
they five. 


(iv) Hausewives in home management— 
It goes without saving that efficiency of 
housewives in home Management adds t0 
Prosperity of family. Their ability to manage 
situation aids in comforts and happiness of 
members, The efficiency of housewives in 
the matter of management of income, daY 
to day expenditure, looking after education 
of children, competency in household 
activities and sharing in decision—making 
Process was studied as described below. 


() Management of — Income—HapPY 
family indeed is one where income is spent 
'n a balanced way. Economic condition is 
the single most factor that decides, the 
Prosperity of family. It is not uncommon 
to observe that families with good income 
face a lot of problems for lack knowledg@ 
and ability of Management, Before going 
Into such aspects, the family heads were 
"Sduested to mention as to what they 4 
with income that they earn at the end ° 
the month. The results were obtained 4° 


shown in Table 9. 
TABLE 9 
Keeping of income 

Particular Mentions Per ce" 
1. Keep themselves 5 es 
2. Hand OVer to wife 80 7S 
3. Hand over to parent 5 ai 

Total 90 100°00 

It appear: 


S from Table 9 jority of 

h e€ 9 that majo 

hte Sample _ Tespondents (77°78 70) 
Over their earning at the end of we 
es while 11:11 per c? 


wives mostly take the responsibility of 
income management keeping other members 
of the family free from such burden. 


(ii) Economic and efficiency—Further, 
on investigating how the housewives are 
economic in expenditure and how hey are 
rated in the scale of efficiency by their 
husbands the results were obtained as given 
in Table 10. 


TABLE 10 
Efficiency of housewives 

Items Mentions Per cent 
(i) Economic aspect 
1, Very economic 35 38:89 
2. Economic 30 33:33 
3. Not economic 25 27°78 

Total 90 100:00 
(ii) Efficiency 
1, Very efficient -- 35 38:89 
2. Efficient 45 50'00 
3. Not efficient 10 gel 

Total 90 100:00 


A look at Table-10 indicates that 39 per cent 
of husbands expressed that their wives ae 
‘very economic’ in family expenditure W le 
33:35 per cent stated it as simple Geonens 
against 27:78 per cent who rated wive ; 
‘not economic’. On other hand, also are 
percentage of family heads (38:39 yd om 
perceived their wives as "very Sr er 
50 per cent of them rated them as e cent 
leaving 11:11 per cent who mentor wel 
wives as ‘not efficient’. On the w a st 
can be inferred that most } of the Haale 
heads depend on their wives for fa 


Management. 


(ii) Care of children education— 


Education of children in families coneeee 
all parents, It is more so in urban ea 
than that of rural areas. An attemp Avia 
made to find out as to how many ae ne 
take proper care of children and we hei tis 
extent of involvement of housewives In 
Process. 
to observe that almost 
at they afe 
her x of children 
re aware of 


It was surprising 
all the parents eX ; 
unable to look after studies 
as expected. Although they a 
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such negligence towards studies of children 
still are not able to save the situation. On 
listing out the reasons of it, the information 
were obtained as continued in Table 11. 


TABLE 11 
Reasons for negligence towards studies of 
children 
Reasons Mentions Per cent 
1. Lack of time 65 72:22 
2. Monetary problem 37 41:11 
3. Unable to coach 42 46°67 
4. Wife not particular 33 36°67 
5. Disobedient children 28 31°11 


It is informed from the data contained 
in Table 11 that lack of time, inability of 
family head to coach, monetary problem, 
non-particular of wife and disobediency of 
Children are the reasons for not looking 
after proper study situation of children at 
Bhubaneswar. 


(iii) Competency in household activities— 
Competency in household activities is 
another significant dimension of housewives 
in managing home, It provides comfort 
and peaceful living. On measuring compe- 
tency of housewives in household activities 
as expressed by husbands, the results were 
obtained as follows— 


TABLE 12 
Competency of housewives in household— 
activities 
Activities MS Gap Rank 
1. Cooking, food 2:27 24:33 II 
preparation. 
2. Entertainment of 2°15 29:00 I 
family guests. 
3. Management of 2°47 17°67 Vv 
family functions. 
4. Care at illness of 2:28 24:00 TT] 
family members. 
5. Day-to-day mar- 2:40 20:00 IV 
keting. 
(Maximum obtainable score 13) 
Observation in Table 12 reveals that 
husband rate their wives Competent in 
household activities like, management 
family functions (2:47), day-to-day 


marketing (2:40), care at illness of family 


EEE Le 


Membets (2:28), cooking (2°27) and 
entertainment of family guest (2°13) in 
order merit. The findings as whole reveal 
that lack competency in items as per gap 
indicated against each need some soit of 


training to improve their competency. 


(iv) Sharing in Family decision-making 
process—The role of housewive in family 
decision making process is very important. 
It depends on her education, ability and 
soundless in judging the situation. On 
findings out the areas of decision making in 
family where the contribution of house- 
Wives is thought to be important the results 
were obtained as seen in Table 13. 


TABLE 13 


Sharing of wives in Family Decision 
Making process 


Areas Mean score Rank 
1. Major expenditure ., 2:32 Il 
2. Education of children 1:37 VI 
3. Entertainment of guest 1°87 Vv 
4. Presentation to relatives 17941 IV 
5. Saving dé 227 Hl 
6. Marriage negotiation... 2:78 I 


The intensity of influence of housewives 
in family decision making process is found 
to be more in the matters of Matriage Nego- 
tiation, major expenditure, saving, presenta- 
tion to relatives, entertainment of guest and 
education of children in order as far as the 
sample of the study is concerned. 


Conclusion 


The study entitled ‘Factors of happiness in 
Family’ carried out of Bhubaneswar, the 
State capital of Orissa with selected sample 
size of 90 family heads lead to arrive at the 
following conclusions. 


(1) The variables like service Status, 
income level, education, family type, 
size, dependency on income, size of 
earning members, number of children 
and education of wife are the key 


diterminants of happiness in family 
living. 


Department of Extension Education 


Orissa University of Agriculture and 
Technology, Bhubaneswar-751003. 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Many of the family heads do not 
lead happy family life. The reasons 
for unhappiness are inefficiency of 
wife and interference of in-law in 
day-to-day family affairs. 


Many of the family heads are not 
able to meet the expectations of 
their parents nor keep desired rela- 
tion with their relatives. The maior 
reasons for such social deviations 
are Non-co-operation of wife, involve- 
ment of money and lack of time to 
visit the parent. Out of the many 
expectations, only few respondents 
are able to attend parents at illness 
and social functions. Further, there 
'S Considerable gap in the adjustment 
of wife with family members speci- 
ally with relatives brothers and 
Sisters of husbands and in-laws. 


Majority of the respondents depend on 
Wife for Management of home. Al- 
though they hand over the salary to 
Wife for Management still many of 
them do not rate their wives as eco- 
nomic and efficient to an appreciable 
level. In other aspects like educa- 
tlon of the children the housewives 
are reported not to be very particular. 
They are found te be more competnt 
In the matter of Management of 
family functions, day to day expen- 
iture, care at illness of family mem- 
bers and Cooking in order to merit. 


The extent of 

Wives in citjes a 
Matter of marria 
exXdenditure of 
Presentation to 


influence of house” 
re found more in the 
ge negotiation, major 
family saving and 
relatives, 


He thee ome OF the study suggests 
in fae 'S need to train housewives 
that h : Management practices S° 
Malte ee in the family can oe 
the Staal - The other dimension © 
Mostl Y also indicates that it is 

social telationship that keeP$ 


th i 
© family happy rather than othe! 
Material aSpects, 
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“Modernisa- 


Consolidation of Holdings 
and people's participation 
in Orissa 


Shri Baishnab Charan Das 
Pe 


(1) 


Indian economy is agriculture based and 
One of the several reasons leading to poor 
Productivity of Indian agriculture is the 
smaliness of the size of the agricultural 
holdings which makes the method of 
culjivation uneconomic as well as_ costly. 
The holdings are fragmented to ever- 
smallest size and are also scattered here 


and there. 


In general terms ‘holding’ means the lands 
on which a person has permanent an 
heritable right of occupancy; but In re 
limited sense, it means the land cane y 
Cultivated by a person. The eprevial Rel 
laws of inheritance and succession eae 
subdivision of holdings 2nd ne ed and 
tion. iece of land 9 nd 
ates among the agate’ 
interest of the common ancestor t ee 
generations. Lands also get i aa 
through sale, gift, transfer ais ee 
For example, ‘A’ has 142 acres of lan¢ Was 
after his death get shared among heat 
sons into shares of 4 acres each ye oe 
again distributed among the 4 sons 0 


i ‘s share 
share-holder bringing each grandson ect 
to one acre only in the third gen ies 
Again a childless share- holder me ae 
sale his share to 4 money-lendet a ek 
distribute it among UP cnded De aly 
of land gets subdivics Geese 
creating “several unecc nee. Bele ica 
this connection, | v ; 

i anilal B- Navava 
below what Sit Manila ava 
(President of Famine Inquiry al 
writes in ‘Land Tenures in India’ ( 


19) — 
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the number 
serious evil. 


“The continuous increase in 
of uneconomic holdings is a 
Uneconomic holdings also constitute a 
serious obstacle to efforts to increase the 
productivity of the land. The cultivator 
who lives in the margin of subsistence 
cannot be expected to possess the resources 
necessary for increasing the out-turn of his 
crops by adoption of improved farming 
practices requiring capital. From this point 
of view, it is desirable to take steps to 
prevent a further increase in the number 
of Uneconomic holdings”. 


“Fragmentation of holding is quite 
different from subdivision and refers to the 
manner in which the land is sCattered 
throughout the village in plots separated 
by land in the possession of others. If all 
the holdings of an individual are contiguous 
so that he can pass from one to the other 
without traversing any land but his own, 
his holding is said to be compact and if 
this feature hes been brought about by a 
specific design, (it) is said to be consoli- 
dated” (1). A greater evil than subdivision 
is the fragmentation of holdings into small 
separate plots. Fragmentation is often 
caused artificially. Let us take one example. 
“lf a father with 3 isolated fields of one 
acre each dies leaving three sons behind, the 
latter will not take one field each but one- 


third of each. As a result, successive 
generations descending from a common 
ancestor, inherit not only smaller and 


smaller shares of land but inherit smaller 
lands broken into smaller plots’. 


“Fragmentation is accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation irregularly over the 
waste, by Sale and purchase, by extinction 
of families in default of direct heirs and 
division ot property among a large number 
distant relatives. It has also been the 
result of the break-up of the joint family 
system and its custom of cultivation is 
common” (2). 


The evils of fragmentation are many. It 
involves waste of money, time and !abour; 
it restrains the cultivator from taking up 
agricultural improvements; it enforces 


uniformity of crops, etc. It increases overhead 
cost of cultivation, leads to uneconomic 
utilisation of human efforts, cattle and 
material resources and in the worst case, 
even throws a_ land out of cultivation. 
Thus, the small size of operational unit in 
agriculture has been the biggest single 
factor which has impeded good cultivation. 
These large mumbergs of small farms of 
wrong shape and size cause instability in 
production in agriculture and also in Prices 
(3). The only remedy of fragmentation is 
consolidation of holdings which is “in 
reality the substitution, by exchange of 
land, of a compact block at one Place 
for a number of separate fragments. By 
this process of Consolidation, all the frag- 
mented lands of one land-holder may be 
formed into one or a few plots of one or 
different kinds of soil’. 


Consolidation of holdings has 


the 
following four distinct advantages (4):— 


(/) Operational efficiency, (ii) increase 
in cultivation, (iii) Development of lands 
and prevention of soil erosions through 
NALAS., and (iv) Social gains like 
development of village roads, CO-opera- 
tive cultivation through voluntary labour. 


In India, the need for consolidation of 
holdings was first felt by Sir Charles 
Cilliat and Sir Edmund Brick as early as 
in 1880 and the first step was taken in 


1905 in two villages one each in the 
districts of Bilaspur and Raipur in Madhya 
Pradesh. (5) 

Consolidation programme faced limita- 
tions in the initial stage and the reason 
was emotional. Most of the landowners 
were emotionally charged not to Part with 
their paternal lands, inherited through 
generations, in exchange of one or two 


Other plots of others for Purpose of Con- 
solidation of holdings, howsoever 
their lends were. Hence, the Consolidation 
Programme — which initially began on 
voluntary and co-operative basis was soon 
made compulsory. Thus Came the con 
solidetion laws introduced and implemented 
in Various States making the Programme 
compulsory. Qrissq is one among th 
other States like A. P., Bihar Guir z 
Mysore, Maharastra, Punjab, Raiact a 
Uttar Pradesh ang Himachal Pradesh Wick 


infertile 
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made Consolidation Programme compulsory. 
It is always a joint endeavour and cannot 
be operated without the active participation 


of the people. It requires both public and 
the officials to work hand in hand for the 
successful operation of the progremme. 
In this regard, the Planning Commission 
writes “An active and important public 
opinion can be of great assistance 'n 
implementing the land reforms programmes” 
(6) Keeping this in mind, many State 
Government have made their Consolidation 
laws which require effective Popular paiti- 
cipation in the Consolidation Programme. 


(il) 


In Orissa, the Consolidation prose 
was introduced through the Orissa Consoli- 
dation: sor Holdings and Prevention of 
Fragmentation of Land (0. C. H. P. F. L) 
Act, 1972 which was enforced throughout 
the State from the 10th August 1973 (7): 
This Act was intended to provide Con- 
Solidation of holdings and prevention © 
fragmentation of land for development 
of agriculture in Orissa by giving induce 
ment and incentive to the cultivators for 
application of improved implements and 
methods of farming necessary for increas® 
agricultural Production (8). 


The Act has following six chaptelS 


Covering 60 sections. 


Chapter | (Sec. 1-2) Preliminary 


Chapter || (Sec. 3—15) Preparation 0 
Map and Land Register. 


chapter Ill (Sec. 1629) Consolidation 

Scheme. 

Chapter Iv (Sec ent 
- 2332 forcem 

of the Scheme. ane 

Chapter v 


(Sec, 33 tion of 
fragments. Sree, Hreven 


Chapter v| (Sec, 36—60) Miscellaneous: 


fon cee Precisely provided for consolida- 
ae and holdings through allotment of ? 
Pact area not exceeding more thé 


three chakas +, bly 
2 5 efera 
at one place hao land-holder pr 


if 
‘© he has the largest P? 
f 4 
fee heldings and if possible, the plac? 
ec 3 ‘ C 
ittigation, pe his private source 


‘ er 
It also Intends to prevent furth 


L,LOOOOnnnnnn ee EEE 


fragmentation which defeats the very 
Purpose of consolidation in the State. 
Since consolidation progremme is a joint 
enterprise of officials and people, it is now 
Proposed to discuss here the nature of 
People’s participation and responsibilities 
during the Consolidation process and after 
the process ends. The _ hierarchical 
diagram below tells us about the conso- 
lidation authorities with statutory powers 
who operate the programme in Orissa. 

State Government in Revenue Department 


Board of Revenue 


Consolidation Commissioners nped 
Director, Consolidation s. i O. 
Tahasildar 


Deputy Directors 
Consolidation Officers (C.O.) 


Assistant Consolidation 
Officers (A. C. 0.) 


(1) The process begins with the issue of 
Public notification by the State Government 
bringing any area under consolidation 
Operation and the Constitution of the Units 
in the Consolidation area by the Director. 
The Assistant Consolidation Officer Inchacae 
of each Unit thereafter prepares the villag 
Map and the Land Register and Constitutes 
the Consolidation Committee for the ait 
The Land Register indicates the names of 
the land-holders (in case of joint ho F 
the names of all share-holders), aren ane 
boundary of the land, the type of lan ; ek 
Thus, in order to prevent any lapse Way 
Record-of-Rights, it is the first responsi pa 
of each landowner to remain present one is 
Spot and assist the A. C.O. when such da’ 


is collected by him. 


(2) The Constitution of a Consolidation 
Committee for each Unit is a novel arene % 
ment in the Act to bring the vi pees 
through their Representatives [n ee oh 
mittee in active participation in the ones 
lidation Programme. The work ch Bs 
Committee is purely consultative. teen, 
sists of 7—15 members nominate vane 
Consolidation Officer to include ee 
Presentatives of landless perens, oe as 
from amongst the Scheduled Cas 
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Scheduled Tribe members and (c) Represen- 
tatives Or each category of land owners of 
that Unit. So it is the ‘esponsibility of 
each member of the Committee to attend 
the meetings regularly and render necessary 
advice to the A. C. O. as and when required 
by him with sincerity and devotion. 


(3) The selection of standard plot(s) by 
the A.C. 0. is the third important stage 
which requires the responsiveness of the 
people. The A.C.O. shall consult the 
members of the Consolidation Committee 
and the land owners when he selects the 
best plot(s) of the Unit keeping in mind 
the productivity, location, availability of 
Irrigation faculities and such other matters 
having a bearing on the valuation of such 
plot(s). He shall also determine the 
“Exchange ratio’ of lands in consultation 
with the members of the Committee and the 
land owners of Unit and through local 
inspection in their company. 


(4) It is further provided that disputes 
over land, if any, is to be resolved by 


concilliation among the parties by the 
A. C. O. 
(5) The joint-holders have a greater 


responsibility to be vigilant when the A.C.O. 
determines the share of tHe individual partners 
for the purpose of effecting partition to 
ensure proper consolidation in the later 
Stage and allotment of separate Chaka(s) 
for each share-holder. 


(6) Preparation of Statement of Principles 
by the A.C. O. in consultation with the 
members of the Consolidation Committee is 
enother vital stage in the consolidation 
process and no statement of Principles 
without such a consultation is valid in the 
eyes of law. It contains—(a@) The specific 
area to be earmarked for public purposes like 
School, Hospital, Roads, Drainage and Jrri- 
gation. Channel, Gochar (gtazing ground), 
Village forest, Play ground, Cremation 
ground, lands for Defence staff and house 
sites for landless, etc. (6) the basis on which 
and the extent to which the landowners 
shall contribute land, if the Government land 
available for the above public purposes is 
not sufficient. Since the contribution of land 
by the land owners for public purposes is 
compulsory, it is always ideal that all the 
land-owners of the Unit shall meet together 


and decide among themselves the share of 
contribution of each landowner. 


(7) The apathy of the landowners to 
contribute land for a commen purpose like 
'Chakenalas’ & ‘Chakaroads’ for irrigation 
and communication purposes shall always 
deny them the opportunity of both in the 
long run. Similar is the case with the 
Cremation ground which is also one of 
common interest. 


(8) Another important stege in the Con- 
solidation programme is the selection of 
Chaka when the landowners participation is, 
no doubt, cctive. As per the provisions of 
law, no landowner shall get in a Unit more 
than three chakas and he shall get one 
compact area at the place where he holds 
the largest part of his holding and which is 
clase to his private source of irrigation. 
Thus, it is the major responsibility of each 
landowner to remain present and get 
actively associated with the process of 
selection of Chaka. To carry out the process, 
he may also give in writing his choice of 
Chaka in the prescribed Pro forma, 


(9) When the Provisional Consolidation 
Scheme is published the landowners in 
genera! have a responsibility too. They can 
scrutinise the following items like— 


(2) Total consolidable area in the Unit as 
per the Land Register; 


(4) Total No. of Chakas allotted and the 
area covered there under; 


(c) Total area of land contributed for 
public purposes; 


(d) Provisions for Chakanalas & Chaka- 
roads. 


Each landowner also receives a mOtice 
from the A.C.O. containing the relevant 
extracts from the Provisional Consolidation 
Scheme, the incorrectness of which can be 
objected to by him in time. 


(10) Lastly, each landowner is also 
required to remain present on the spot at 
the time of demarcation of Chaka which is 


equally important. Qbijections, if any, can 
he also filed on the spot. 


(11) After the Chaka is demarcated and 
allotted to the landowner, it is his immediate 
responsibility to embed stone pillars as the 
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‘facilities 


boundary marks and take physical posse- 
ssion. In case a landowner is unable to take 
possession of the new ‘Chaka’, he shail 
make a written request to the A.C.O. who is 
statutorily bound to give possession whithin 
six months from the date of application and 


the A.C.0. here enjoys the powers of a Civil 
Coutt. 


(12) Further itis also the obligation of 
each landowner to pay compensation to the 
Government for the well, house and trees 
standing on the newly allotted Chaka. 

The landowner’s 
less during the post-consolidation stage. 
Firstly, each landowner has to see that the 
demarcating line of the Chaka is not distur- 


bed and that there is prener stone-mark 
indicating the boundary. 


responsibility is no 


Secondly, the lanu wners have to see 
that the Chakanalas passing through their 
Chakas are not silted, tresspassed an 
choked and that the facility of irrigation 


though Chakanalas is extended to each one 
of them. 


Thirdly, the repair of Chaka roads is the 
collective responsibility of the landowne's 
for their common use. 


Fourthly, each landowner has a great 
responsibility to prevent further land ft@9- 
Mentation which defeats the very purpose 
of Consolidation. He shall see that no fre9- 
Ment Is transferred except to a contiguous 
Chaka owner. Lastly, each chaka owner has 
to see that no one encroaches upon th? 
lands set apart for public purposes. 


(Ail) 


Conclusion 
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File ee A May 1985 has covered ber 
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Landowners in the districts ° 

une Puri, Balasore, Sambalpur, Gani 
Bolangir. The provision of irrigatio" 
through Chakanalas have »°? 


made with the help of CADA in 1,345 villages 
Covering 93,467 hectares of land. The 
Consolidation Project financed by the 
World Bank has so far spent 40°50 lakhs 
of Rupees during Fifth and Sixth Five-Year 
Plan periods. 


_ Most of the landowners in Orissa are 
iliterete and are ignorant of the advanteges 
of the consolidation programme. They are 
emotionally charged and mentally indifferent 
to part with their piece of paternal land 
for exchange with anothei for consolidation 
Purposes. They need proper education and 
tegular re-orientation programmes should 
be conducted by the State Government 
to educate the people and acquaint then 
with the benefits of consolidation P‘o 
gramme. Government conduc 
be arranged to take batches 
to Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and Hariyana to 
show them how the people in those States 
have been largely benefitted and how the 
agricultural production has increcsed there 
by adoption of improved farming practices 
and techniques. 
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Sundargarh district for achieving the 


against th ree collected R 


lakhs, th i 
Rs. 4,80 lakh ¢ the district target. 


89:18 per cent o f t 
has been awarded to cute 

. 8,09 akhs. 
otra ee i py all the districts dur 


collection ma 


Chief Minister, Shri J. B- P 
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Id of small savin 
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has been awarded one of 


percentege of net collection of 


of Rs. 26,40 lakhs. 
hich is the highest among all the 
d running shield was awarded to- 
highest percentage of net collection. 


last year. 
s. 4,28:11 lakhs which amounts to 


This amounts, 


As against the target of 


running shieid 


This amount was the highest net 
ing the last financial year. 


atnaik has distributed these shields at 
Hlectors Conference heid at Bhubeneswer. 
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KAIPADAR : 
CENTRE OF COMMUNAL 
HARMONY 


Shri Braja Paikaray 


Knipadar is a small place under Khurda 
Subdivision of Puri District, Orissa, where 
a common God namely Satya Pira or 
Bokhari Saheb is worshipped and_ respected 
by both Hindus and Muslims. Kaipadar, the 
abode of Lord Satya Pira, consists of both 
‘Hindu and Muslim population and Strangly 
€nough communal fighting is completely 
unknown to the inhabitants of this area. 
This sacred place of Hindus and Muslims is 
well connected with Khurda a Subdivisiona| 
headquarters in modern times and a place 
historically famous for its valiant and warrior 
‘Paik Community where the British had to 
fight its last fierce battle for the expansion 
of its empire and is only 38 kilometres away 
from Bhubaneswar, the modern capital city 
of Orissa. 


The shrine of Lord Satya Pira (Bokha‘i 
Saheb) with its beautiful monument being 
erected in the sacred memory of a Muslim 
Fakir atrests the eyes and the attention of 
the passer by due to its attractive and 
magnificent structure which almost resom- 
bles the famous Taj Mahal of Agra. In this 
sacred plaGe we find a Madresa, a Place foy 
Namaj some small rooms, a mai 
a lengendaty well. Inside 
there stands a big ant hill 
with beautiful clothes. This ant hill is 
worshipped = and respected ag “Lord 
Satya Pira’’ from which a kind of holy dust 
emanates and appears automaticaly 
A Muslim family of Kaipadar has the bet 
ditary priestly right of Worshipping . 
Satya Pira. The Muslim priegt in his ow 
style of worshipping offers the “Bhog’ n 
the devotees before the Lord which of 
prepared by the Hindu Confectioners, The 


n hall and 
the main hall 
being covered 
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“Bhog” is given to the devotees after the 
holy dust is being mixed with the same. 
The Hindu as well as Muslim devotees write 
their problems and aspirations of life on a 
piece of paper in the form of an application 
addressing Lord Satya Pira and hang it before 
the Lord with a belief that their problems 


Can be solved and desires fulfilled by His 
divinegrace. 


Kaipadar, the abode of Lord Satya Pira is 
the glowing example of communal harmony 
and the epitome of Indian secularism, 
Though a tiny place in Indian map, it helps a 
great cause; national unity and integ/ity, 
breaking all the narrow domestic wall of 
Communalism; and carrying the message of 


love, hope and harmony between Hindus 
and Muslims. 


Advocate, G/36 
Unit-6, Bhubaneswar, 


ik 
ORISSa‘s RECORD ACHIVEMENTS | 
IN BIO-Gas PLANT 


in yaad achievement has been made | 


total achievement ° 


: installeg i he entire 
Period of Sian aah. during the 


Py alee the target for construction 
Sinanciar ia plants fixed for the curren 
bee year, 721 plants have alr 

n established till end of May last. 


fe sitet the inception of the programme 
"WSsa till eng of last May, the commu- 

ve ; awe e 
tO 11,579 bio in this regard oom 


lative achie 
'0-gas plants. 


THE TRANSFORMATION 


Er. Raghunath Patra 


eee 


Jey and Madhai were the most heretic 
and hideous characters of Nabadeep. They 
looted people, raped women and killed 
innocent men. Because they offered more 
of wealth to Kaji (the Justice appointed by 
Nawab), both carried on their activities 
uninterrupted. 


Though their house was by the side of 
river Ganges, they enjoyed camp life, ten 
. to fifteen days a month, in different villages. 
People lost hope of their lives where both 
the brothers pitched their camp. None 
dared come out of the house after sunset. 


Once Thakur Haridas and al 
i in 

Nit da walked by their camp sing 
Sinem, a Nityananda Mahaprabhu 
in dirty dress, 
He thought 
nitiated into 


Harinam aloud. 
got perturbed to see them 
filthy talk and intewiegted es, 
i i erso: 

mR odes enaraninnity of Harinam 
Would spread all around. 

d warnings from Thakur 
went to them and sang 
Harinam aloud. The recitation was te 
like a red rag to the bull. iba sane 
Madhai got flared up and set to at : 
Both ran away with fear. 


Lord Chaitanya heard 
Thakur Haridas and 
Nityananda not to go 
Nityananda argued that 
transform both. 


Inspite of repeate' 
Haridas, Nityananda 


everything from 
fervently advised 
there again. But 
he was irying to 


i id “Who are 

i Dev smiled and Sa! 
ea men for whom Mahaprabhu 
er ? They have already 
ridas and 


these great 
Nityananda is so ea9 
achieved salvation seing Tnakur Ha 
Nityananda Mahaprabhu’. 

‘lit night. Nityananda was 
I ies noo ae u_ Shri Chaitanya 


bh 
On the way to Mahaprabnu saan 
reciting Harinam aloud. Wicked Jagai an 
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Madhai were fully intoxicated then. They 
asked Nityananda, “Who are you ?” 
Nityananda replied “Abdhut’. Both the 
brothers thought that the name of an 
individual could not be “Abdkut”. They 
got angry. Madhai, the more wicked one, 
pelted earthen-ware-wine-pot at the head 
of Nityananda. Copious flow of blood 
tuyned the body of Nityananda scarlet. 


Nityananda was engrossed jn Sankirtan, 
Madhai got annoyed again to see the dance 
of Nityananda and proceeded to attack him 
but Jagai restrained him. 


This came to the ears of Mahap-abhu 
Shri Chaitanya and he rushed forth along 
with devotees. Both the brothers got frigh- 
tened to see a huge mob. Chaitanya Dev got 
annoyed but Nityananda gave consolation 
“Prabho please save them. Jagai is not at 
fault. Rather he restrained Madhai from 
beating me". Chaitanya, out of ecstasy, 
emb-aced Jagai, Jagai was overwhelmed 
with joy and tears flooded his eyes. Madhai 
waS now enchanted and prayed “Prabho, 
We are two brothers. Why do you leave me 
then ? Please save me, oh, kind hearted”. 


Lord Chaitanya consoled’ Madhai, Nitya- 
nanda is gracious ensugh. He alone can 
save you.” Madhai immediately fell at the 
lotus-feet of Nityananda Mahaprabhu, and 
cried for forgiveness. 


Nityananda forgave both and prayed 
“Mahaprabho, | do not have ill feelings now 
| offer all my virtues to both. Please for- 
give them”. 


Jagai and Madhai bitterly wapt at the 
lotus-feet of Chaitanya. Mahap:abhu emb- 
raced both affectionately. 


The atmosphere was thronged with Hari- 
nam. All sang the glory of God. 


Both the brothers reached the house 
of Shri Chaitanya with the devotees, Maha- 
prabhu said in compassionate voice “Byo- 
thers, because of Nityananda Mahaprabhu 
you are made free from sins and crimes. 
He is kind enough.” Jagai and Madhai 
paid respects to all the devotees. 


Mahaprabhu took them to the river 
Ganges, stepped downto the waier, and 
advised both to take handful of sacred 
water and offer all the sins of their life to 
Shri Chaitanya. But they threw away the 
water and hesitated. 


But Nityananda advised them to obey the 
words of Mshaprabhu. They took water 
in their hands again and Nityananda purified 
it by chanting mantras. They handed over 
waiter to Chaitanya Mahaprahhu. Lord 
Chaitanya pronounced “You are now my 


Editor ““Mahaprabhu” 
Brindaban Dham, Loknath Road 
PURI-752001 


INCENTIVE FOR INCREASING 
TRIBAL STUDENTS 


sub-plan areas of Orissa. 


118 Nos. of prizes, each am 
the Head Sevak at the rate of 


highest enrolment and lowest 


Similarly, 118 Nos. of prizes ea 
given to the Primary Schools on ¢ 


shram of Harijan and Tribal Welfar 
this purpose. 


The enrolment as on 1st 
apPearing at the annual 
consideration of prizes. 


Allthe ITDA will arian 


Ist fortnight of May each year. 


The prize Money of Head 
common benefit of the staff 
schoo! will be utilised onc 


sion in order to incre 
the drop-outs of tribal children at th 


t August and ¢ 
examination will be 


ge@ for the Prize 


beloved devotees. He who would hate you 
will incur sin’. The rivet bank was thronged 
with Harinam. 


Devotees returned to their homes, but 
Jagai and Madhai stayed in the house of 
Srinibash Pandit. Madhai repented for the 
misdeeds of the past and engrossed himself 
in meditation in a poor Cottage by the side 
of the river Ganges. He took sacred dust 
from the lotus-feet of devotees going to the 
Ganges for bath. People called him ‘Brahma- 
chari’. Now by the side of river Ganges 
stands the Monument of “Madhai Ghat’. 


ENROLMENT OF 


da Prize Scheme from the 
ase the enrolment and check 
@ Primary Schools under Tribal 


be given to 
Block for the 


t outs taken {Ogether. 
eo aMounting to Rs. 300 val be 
@ same ground, L P./U. P. Seva- 


© Considered for 


ihe Numb2's of students 
taken into account for 


giving Ceremony during 


Sevaks will ba ys: 

of the school While eo ay hema 
ommon 
as well as development of the school. 


he prize mony of the 


benefit of teachers end students 


EGS MMII 55 oper ee eR 
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Bio-Gas Programme 
in Orissa 


OREDA 
Orissa Renewable Energy Development 
Agency, formed in 1984 under. the 


Department of Science, Technology and 
Environment of the Government of Orissa, 
has been entrusted with the promotion of 
all aspects of renewable energy in the 
State. It is the nodal agency for the 
National Programme on Bio-gas Develop- 
ment (NPBD). 


a ™ 


About Bio-Gas 


11, What is Bio-gas—It is a combu- 
Stible mixture of methane and carbon- 
dioxide. This mixture is obtained whenever 
we allow any organic  matter-animel 
dropping (dung), human excreta, weeds, to 
decompose anaerobically i. e. in absence of 


1-2. Uses—The gas can be used either 
cooking or lighting and when available in 
large quantities for power generation. The 
digested slurry is a nitrogen-rich organic 
manure. 


21. What is a bio-gas plant—lt is a 
structure which allows a mixture of bio- 
mass (usually dung) and water to decom- 
Pose anerobically and lets out the gas thus 
formed for its end use. Two types of 
Models are avVailable for this ; the fixed 
dome (or Janata) model and the floating 
dome (KVIC) model. Both of them consist 
of a digester which is a well-like masonary 
structure with inlet and outlet. The floating 
dome model has a mild steel gas-holder of 
inverted drum shape, floating on the slurry. 
On deposition of gas it moves up and_ with 
removel of the stored gas it goes down. 


In the fixed dome type mode! the gas 
holder is a masonary structure of dome 
shape. When gas forms, it gets stored 
under pressure displacing some of the slurry 
out of the plant. 


3. The choice and the cost: Table T-I 
gives an idea about the size of the plant, 


Ox, . ts for the fuel the heads of cattle required for it, the cost 
ol ae accoun and other details about usage. 
(TABLE T-1) 
i * Approx cost Use 
Size Heads Approx—kg. | ; val 
n Fixed Floating Cooking Lighting 
Cum Of cattle oh Cae oa an core ape 
r an : (Janata) (Kvic) Persons CP gas-lamps 
pa for 4 hours 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
— 
2 3 4 30— 45 4300 4625 5— 8 i 
3 4— 5 45— 50 5550 6080 8—12 6 
4 5— 7 55— 60 7250 60g0 1211 8 
& 7—10 80—100 8753 7640 16—20 10 
8 12—15 120—150 9200 8548 alee 42 
10 16—20 160—200 11000 10845 8—32 yh 


* The cost of different models differ slightly. Similarly there are Peal 
15 per cent depending local cost factors like See ae, 
Government of Orissa vide letter No. Agro 184 82- o 
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jocal variations in the cost from 10 to 
ortation etc. price has been approved by 
dated the 3rd January 1983. 


The National 
Development. 


Programme for Bio-Gas 


1. This programme as mentioned earlier 
is poised for a big take off. A target for 


3,500 units has been fixed for the State for 
the current year. Table-II indicates the 
district-wise break up. Various facilities 
have been offered under this programme. 
These are enumerated below: 


TABLE Il 


Target for 1984-85 


. Balasore 


1 320 
2. Balangir 205 
3. Cuttack 320 
4. Dhenkanal 290 
5. Ganjam 320 
6. Kalahandi 265 


1.1. Subsidy—Table III gives the subsidy 
available for plants of different size admissi- 
ble to all families. The S. C. beneficiaries 


7. Koraput 205 
8. Keonjhar 175 
9. Mayurbhanj 320 
10. Phulbani 175 
11. Puri 320 
12. Sambalpur 350 
13. Sundargarh 235 
Total 3,500 


have only recently been included on par 
with ST/SF/MF up to a plant size of 
4.CUM. 


TABLE III 
Subsidy 
Size in Both K. V. |. c. 
CUMTR. ST/SF/MF. g Se anata model plants sane 
z 2350 2350 uieeal sare ur 560 = = 
3 2860 2860 1900 
4 3220 3220 ho 
6 3920 2610 a 
8 4640 3100 pa 
10 5540 3700 
: e se - 


1:2. Besides this, the SC/ST beneficia- 
ties are entitled for extra subsidy of Rs. 500 
under special central assistance, in Tribal 
Sub-plan area of the State. 


_ 1°3. Training—A large number of train- 
'Ng Programme have been provided for this 
year to train up masons’ in bio-gas plants 
Construction. Each training covers 10 
masons who construct 15 plants or More 
during the training period, which extends 
from 12 to 21 days depending upon the 
model chosen, OREDA can Provide financial 


Support up to Rs. 0 
trainings. 9,000 for the above 


, 2°1. Promotional 
tlonal fees of Rs, 30 p 
to village level} 


incentive—A promo! 
; er plant is availa 
opie ae ae unctionary. This involve 
Feta nf beneficiary, processing ae 
lotion afer cation and so on upto comP 
s Nn Of his plant. The DRDAs are being 
PRgehea to give a matching contribution © 

* “towards the same, thus, totalling 


Rs. 60 per 5 
complete mot! 
Vator. Pleted plant to each 


a fe, aes ty 
tary Or Pet Plant is provided fpr Voll! 

ly Organisations, State Corporate Bodies 
Private trained turn-key operators etc. How 
ever It requires them to cover the plant with 
at Wo year guarantee period. 
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Rive of Indian Nationalism 
and 


Dattern of British “Politics 
during 19th Century 


Shri Surya Narayan Mishra 


Modern India is the product of centuries 
of evolution spanning from ancient Hindu 
petiod to the British period. The Hindu 
culture, institutions and beliefs found little 
change during the Muslim period. How- 
ever, Muslim period matked the beginning 
Of a new era in Indian history. There was 
a development of great political and 
administrative system under the Moguls. 
The Hindus and Muslims coexisted together. 
islam and Hinduism represented two different 
Civilisations and ways of life. During the 
Moguls the Britishers along with other 
Europeans came to India as traders. In 
course of time East India Company, @ 
British concern became involved in political 
and military activities. The great hnetotian 
R. C. Majumdar opined that aS pa se 
1687, during the reign of Aurangze™, e 
Directors of the East India Company, Ins" 
tructed their Chief representative in Mad 
to establish such a_ politic of civil ae 
Military power and create and secure aa! 
a large revenue, to secure both—as iiey i 
the foundation of a large, well ore hi 
Secure English dominion in India ia a 
time to come. The Britishers succeede : 
femoving French contenders during ‘ae 
Period of Robert Clive- In 1765 ‘ 
Company got the right of coe [ree 
from Bengal, Bihar and Or'ssa Eats 
Mogul emperor. The work of Rober ° 
Was continued by the famous Governor 
General, Warren Hastings and Lo'd Wellesley 
during the fag end of the 18th century. 
The later became successful In eliminating 
Tipu Sultan and then the Marathas. 
Through the British system of subsidiary 
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alliances he could gain sizeable territory to 
add to the British glory. The Sikhs had a 
firm control over their territory. They had a 
proud military tradition and they took the 
initiative against the British. After two 
Sikh wars they were decisively eclipsed and 
Punjab became a British land. Lord Dal- 
housie annexed the kingdom of Oudh in 
4156. Thus by the middle of the 19th 
century most of India was controlled by the 
British. The British Government was not 
indifferent to the growing image and power 
of the Company. The British Parliament 
also began to exercise contro! over the 
activities of the Company. The Regulating 
Act of 1773, and The Pitt's India Act of 
1784 were two famous British designs of 
the 18th century. During that period the 
American War of independence against the 
British was complete and the famous French 
Revolution against Louis autocracy was 
coming up. But unfortunately, it had a 
little or no impact upon Indians to raise 
their voice of protest against the Britishers. 
The English Parliament was also very 
critical of the cofrupt administration of the 
Company in India. By the beginning of 
19th century through a series of supple- 
mentary measures the British Parliament 
gained sizeable contro! over the Campany. 
Several Charter Acts progressively whittled 
down the other powers of the Company. 
The Charter Act of 1833 put an end 
to the commercial activities of the 
Company. It turned itself to a purely 
administrative body. The Governor-General 
and Council enjoyed more power. In the 
words of Norman D. Palmer, the East India 
Company was in effect the successor to 
Mogul rule in India. Consciously and un- 
consciously it served as the agent of British 
imperialism in what later became the 
“brightest jewel in the British Crown”. 


The beginning of the 19th Century marked 
phenomenal change in the European life. 
The successes of American War of Inde- 
pendence and French Revolution had a 
spread effect in the other parts of the 
continent and elsewhere. The spread of 
ideas of liberty, equality and justice made 
cach one conscious of their rights. The 
fall of Napoleon and the agreement at 
Vienna followed the growth of nationalism. 
The nationalistic aspirations’ of the people 
made them restless. This new development 


could not have adequate’ response in the 
then India due to non-availabilty of leader- 
ship. The company administration was 
getting stronger and the acquisition of 
territory was speedier. 


-The consolidated British possessions 
found a new phase. By the time Charter 
Act of 1833 was passed complete centrali- 
sation and unification was _ established. 
Complete powers of making, repealing, 
amending and altering any law throughout 
the whole and every pait of the territories 
for all persons, British, native or foreigners 
were vested absolutely in the hands of the 
Goveinor-General. These sweeping powers 
could be cnjoyed by a single authority for the 
first time in India under the British rule. 


Lord Bentick was the Governor-Generel 
from 1828 to 1835. During his tenure the 
Chaiter Act, 1833 was passed, Lord Bentick 
took a number of spectacular steps to 
remove some of the social maladies. He 
found able support from Raja-Rammohan 
Roy who was one of the initial nationalists 
of India. There wes also introduction of 
English education in India. Lord Macaulay, 
the then law minister in the Boerd of 
control for Indizn effairs was the leader 
of the movement to make English the 
medium of instruction in India, The English 
education had a far reaching impact upon 
the processes of Indian life in the later 
yeais. This opened window to the Western 
land where nationalism and freedcm was 
fast moving. The new Indian elite class 
was born. They joined the English establish- 
ments in different Subordinate posts. 


The tenure of Lord Dalhousie found fur- 
ther consolidation and complication of fhe 
British attitude. The doctrine of lapse, 
the animal fat issue and mény other 
ploblems spaiked off a new movement 
which later on was named @s a mutiny. 
Even many western historians could not 
agree that it wes the first war of inde- 
pendence in India. However, with the 
Victoria Proclamation the British Govern- 
ment took the direct rein of edministration 
into thair own hands. The main responsi- 
bility for Government of India wes vesteg 
ina Parliamentary Minister, the secretary 
of State for India, assisted by an advisory 
Council for India. All the powers of the 
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East India Company and all the military 
forces of the company were transferred 
to the crown. Thus started the last phase 
spanning 90 yeais of British rule in India. 
Though the British had allowed earlier 
the successors of Aurangzeb to hold the 
title of Emperor, after the mutiny this 
Practice was stopped. This ended the Mogul 
empire. By the Royal Titles Bill of 1876 
Queen Victoria was made the “Empress of 
India”. It was also observed that the 
relation between the British and Indians 


became more distant after 1857. Of course 
the British rule was better than the 
Company administration. Indians were 


not given higher ranks in the army and 
administration. The British were particularly 
Careful to see that the Indian soldiers should 
not outnumber the Britishers. Similarly 
the Muslims were not received properly 
due to nOn-Co-operative attitude of them 
during the Indian Mutiny. 


The gradual 
the developmen 
the spectacular 
and Bismark in 


emergence of intelligentsi2, 
t of Communication system, 
success of Garibaldi, Cavour 
Europe which were known 
to the Indians through spread of English 
language, helped in the rise of conscious- 
ness among the Indians. 

Amaury dq 


: in his book thé 
‘The Soul of India” 


had written —”From 1835 
ng through the medium 
Uage was patronised bY 
Government and_revolu- 
© educational system of 
hing effects on the social 
Cture of Indian Society: 
of course, was to widen 
between the small English 


The gaP 
ned between the Hindu 
&S and Hindu upper classes 
ed faithful to their traditional 
and Indian Muslims, wh? 
aloof from western ee, 
4 Yet for all its defects, it is thi 
esileation and the use of the English tongue 
If thie a actual coherent unity to India- 

'S had not happened, if the British, '" 
fen’ diebolic Mood, had concentrated 0” 
fpyebing the Vernaculais, there is 1 
rane that there Would not have been 0” 
nelan nationalism but several,” 


The gradual destruction of age old tradi- 
tional economic institutions generated a 
sense of distrust among the rural Indians. 
An upcoming Indian middle class collapsed 
also. Thus the British impact was more 
profound than that of any of the previous 
invaders since the coming of the Aryens. 
The Britishers were able to carry out a 
Profound social transformation through 
redistribution of economic power. 


Against this British penetration, there was 
slow and steedy rise of Indian resistance. 
Though as an organised movement it come 
in the later pait of the 19th century, there 
Were instances of sporadic movements In 
India. 


The nationalist movement in India was a 
Political movement with strong economic, 
social and religious aspects. It was 
essentially a creation of and a reaction 
against the British domination. It was a 
Movement of protest which metamorphosed 
itself into a movement of ‘fevolt. The 
organisational cover to the movement was 
available in 1885 through the establishment 
of the Indian National Congress wich 
Spear headed the nationalist movement. The 
Deccan Educational Society and the Calcutta 
Indizn Association were the gett ie 
Political activity before Congress shod ar 
the responsibility. The new intel iitial 
initially co-operated with the He he 
administration. They were mo gies 
steeped in the traditions of bie ce 
liberalism. They favoured the m9 Bide 
Participation in the political life fo 


Lecturer, Department of _ " 
Political Science, Utkal University, 


Bhubaneswar. 
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they concentrated on mild requests to the 
British administration. During this phase 
also there Were attempts for Hindu and 
Muslim revivalism. The Arya Samaj and its 
reliance upon the Vedas tried to revive 
Hindu Culture and through that a newer 
form of nationalism. In the 19th century 
India experienced a great reawakening, 
Produced due to the western impact. There 
was an incessant search to locate its own 
identity ina changing situation. Nationa- 
lism was powerfully stimulated by the work 
of many persons and organisations whose 
-efforts were directed to the rediscovery and 
revitalisation of the past and to the preser- 
vation of basic ideals and faiths, like the 
Arya Samaj the Ramkrishna movement, 
inspired by one of the great religious 
mystics and organised and developed by 
Swami Vivekananda who preached that India 
should undeitake a spiritual Conquest of the 


world. 


During the 19th century both Bengal and 
Maratha produced true nationalists in 
Surendranath Banarjee, Aurobindo Ghosh, 
Vivekananda, C. R. Das, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Justice 
Ranade, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, etc. Through 
their persistent effort and untiring attempt 
to move ahead against British domination a 
great political movement could be dreamed 
tawards the end of the century. The advent 
of Mahatma Gandhi and his approach to the 
Indian issues in the 20th century led to 
more turbulent days in Indian resistance 
ending in the Indian Independence. 


ARTICLE BANK 


Articles on various aspects of the State, 
i. e., Indology and Orissa studies covering inter alia 
historical aspects flora and fauna, anthropological 
features, customs & rituals, culture and education, 
agriculture, industrial development, rural development 
and management, trade & commerce, social and 
economic growth & demography, pattern of 
administration, places of tourist interest, ecology, 
tourism and wild life archaeology, implementation 
of 20-Point Programme, etc. are invited from the 
scholars, writers and authors, both in English & 
Oriya, for publication in the ‘Utkal Prasanga’ and 
‘Orissa Review’, the monthly journals of Orissa State 
Government. The contributors should transmit the 
articles (in duplicate), legibly written, typed on one 
side of foolscap size paper with adequate margin 
to facilitate editing and Printing. Remuneration 
will be paid for the approved articles for publication 
and the articles which are not found a 


Cceptable for 
publication will be returned to the authors, 


‘Articles may be sent to the Editor, ‘Utkal 
. ’ ‘ ’ 
Prasanga’ and ‘Orissa Review’, 


Information & Public 
Relations Department, Orissa, Bhubaneswar-75 1001. 


DIRECTOR 
Information & Public Relq 


tions Department 
Government of Orissa, Bhu 


baneswar-75 100! 
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Joint Consultation & 
Workers Participation 


Shri Murari Mohan Jena 


Ree —E—— Ee 


Joint Consultation and Workers’ parti- 
cipation in industrial management are 
Tecent developments conceived during the 
second world war. Most of the countries 
in the world have experimented successfully 
with this idea and pronounced it not only 
as an instrument to improve industrial rela- 
tions but efficacious in increasing producti- 
vity. 


In India prior to drawing uP of the and 
Five-year Plan, the government keenly fe 
that peace in industry was 4 prerequisite to 
successful industrialisation. This resulted 
in evolving ways and means to saat 
employer and employees amity and oom ne 
nation. One of the methods suggested ae 
this purpose was 2n arrangement ay ae 
two parties could sit accross the ta 1 = 
regular intervals in an honest attemp! Rd 
understand and appreciate the viewpoin 


each other. 


loyer’s function to 


i rily it is the em 
Primarily it is Pp or workers ae 


manage his industry. aires 
vitally interested 10 know how tA 
managed. If they are consulted in a a 
some aspects of the management. they fe 
a greater sense of satisfaction # 


belongingness. 
can be over a small 


area of management OF over a_ wide pre 
It can be on only minor matters or be 
quite important matters. Even il can pe 
the entire field of management. u 

depends upon the willingne ee 
ment to invite the workers to the Ba — 
It is experienced that in some indus an 
establishments consultation may be oe eo 
only to welfare facilities and _ safety 


Joint consultation 


ss of the manage- 
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measures and their operation. In other 
questions like promotion and placement of 
workers, working conditions, training of 
workers and so on may be brought within 
the scope of consultation. A still wider 
field of consultation would include questions 
of production and productivity, efficiency, 
quality, prevention of wastes, maintenance 
of industry and so on. 


The purposes of joint consultation are— 
(i) to give workers a chance to remove their 
means for 


grievances, (ii) to provide a 
workers to say something for 
their welfare, (iii) to provide a means of 


suggestions on production 
(iv) to provide a means for building a 
sense of common purpose, (v) to provide 
a means of improving relationship and 
lastly to provide a means of giving every 
group in the industrial establishment. The 
opportunity to participate intelligently is 
the solution of both, the major and minor — 
problem of the industry. 


getting workers 


Experience has shown that if joint consul- 
tation is restricted only to trivial or impor- 
tant matters, workers take no interest in it, 
Similarly if management do not give due 
weight to the views expressed and sugges- 
tions made by workers, the workers also 
lose interest in joint consultation. 


It may not be out of place to mention that 
unfortunately there are some to think that 
Joint Consultation makes inroads into 
management's prerogatives; like wise some 
labour leaders say that collective bargaining 
will suffer if the Joint Consultation is 
successful. But this kind of misgiving can 
be removed by stating categorically that 
Joint Consultation neither encroaches upon 
the legitimate functions of the managerment 
nor does it usurp the position of a forum 
for collective bargaining. Therefore Joint 
Consultation is made to remove day to day 
irritation in the sphere of industrial relation. 


The fruits of the participation in Joint 
Consultation can be _ successful if the 
employers & employees co-operate fully 
without any reservation. : 


Naaman eee ee 


In conclusion it can be said that the bring a lasting peace in industry. But on © 
avorker’s participation in management in- the other head the participation has to be 
form of Joint Consultation may be an realand not formal. We should be realistic 
abstract idea for some andit may as weil in our approach to the problems a certain 
be an article of faith for others. But, in a amount of actuality of industrial manage- 
developing country like ours, it can be ment. So that our long cherished goal of 
emphatically advocated that workers’ parti- establishing industrial democracy and hat- 
cipation in the management will no doubt mony can be realised. 


Bhagatpur, Cuttack-9. 


BAMNIPAL CHARGE CHROME PLANT TO EARN 
Rs. 25 CRORES FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The O. M. C. Alloys, Ltd., a subsidiary of Orissa Mining Cotporation 
hes completed the consiruction of a major Charge Chrome Plant at 
Bamnipal in Keonjhar district. The Plant, a 100 per cent export- 
oriented unit has an installed capacity of 50,000 tonnes of saleable 
charge chrome per annum. Constructed with an expenditure of 
Rs. 53:54 crores till June last, the plant will go into production shortly 
and will earn foreign exchange to the tune of Rs. 25 crores per annum 
by expoiting all the products mainly to Japan and other countries. The 
Consortium :—Voest-Alpaine Ag of Austria and outokumpu 0 f 
Finland have provided the technical know-how, sophisticated equi ete 
and supeivisory services for its construction, for which an ee el 
mede by the O. M. C. in July, 1981. The “MECON”, a Gove i 
India Enterprise have been involved in this project as the anaulty A 
right from the beginning and have been rendering necessar ae beat 
advice and guidelines. On arrival of the supervisor dae 
experts of the Consortium at the Plant site by 2nd wosle arate! ot a 
onth, 


(August 1986) production of Char i 
ae ge Chrome will stat from the next 


Shri Mohan Nag, the Minister of fie 
Orissa has reviewed the present situareh eae eens and Geology, 
detail with the senior officials of 0. M. C. ato nt and discussed in 
his recent visit to Bamnipal. All the civil derinaete C. Alloys during 
structurals and instalation of equipments both MiDOREA dod erection of 
have been completed, as per the observations ae Ne indigeneous 
each equipment of the entire Plant has € Minister. Besides, 


; een 
further reviewed that an agreement has at ea yo ae It was 
ed with the 


O. S. E. B. for supply of 35 M. V. A. electric; 
¢ rs -V. A. electricit i 
industry. Similarly the required volume "ty to this power-entensive 


3 cusecs is now made available from the pit orate the extent of 
i Sotto ne ee ee Constructed and ins at - 
Beit inert eatin ns akhs. The Minister also raved, fd 
Herat auey shoals eee of Construction of residenti i . ‘ 
' ecreation club for th tial quarters, 

has been revealed that family quarters have b © employees. It 
employees and construction of a Dispensary, sch fen provided to 228 
been completed. Skilled, semi-skilled and elite Aad plub has algo 
peated Min aga emphasis on selection of local woukmen ate . being 
ieee Frovice employment (both ditect eat jute 4 
D : and indirect) to 
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Khadi and Village 


Iudustries in Orissa 


Shri D. Missal 


The rural population of Orissa is 232-60 
lakhs. This accounts for about 90 per cent 
of the total population. There are 52,000 
villages. Development of the villagers will, 
therefore, mean development of our State. 
Although the paradox that ; inspite of 
immense natural resources, Orissa pains 
poorer, appears to have been belied Py 
recent statistics showing considerable 
reduction in the poverty line, it still remains 
true in this sector. 

e rural popula- 
seasonal, 
the 


The main occupation of the r 
tion is agriculture. But this is i 
providing periodical employment i 
rural mass. With the increase of popt af 
tion, employment in the seneulnnniens 
allied sector has reached the CT aie ne 
causing large scale unemployment, Seri 
al areas with consequences or ee rtae 
nomic problems. This necessitates ete 
of employment opportunities fe PA ie 
employed and fuller employm' a cae tir 
under-employed of the rural Denil are: 
economic rehabilitation d socia hit sa 
To combat this gigantic situation, seks 
alternative is rural TIE cea tea ma 
intensive implementation of Hy ate ae 
Village Industries Programme: alae ir 
in this area of industrial etiey i mee 
capita investment is the lowest ane cian 
scope for maximum utilisation i 
power with minimum investment. 


an 


enoromous deposit 
and forest wealth 
high magnitude of 
Government have 


In order to exploit the 
of agricultural, mineral 
of the State and also the 


man-power the state went! demien 
embarked upon a series © an Hid 
y activities 12 providing — gainiv 

ae 


sional A 
employment to the 
rural mass and thus to b 
this gigantic task of the 


people. especially the 
banish poverty. In 
State Government, 
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the Orissa Khadi and V. I. Board has been 
entrusted to. play an active role through 
implementation of Khadi and V.1I. Pro- 
gramme in the State. 


The Orissa Khadi and Village Industries 
Board has been constituted by the State 
Government under Orissa Act III of 1955 
and it started functioning from June 195¢. 
The Board receives financial assistance 
from the Khadi and V. 1. Commission for 
implementation of the Khadi and Y, I. 
Programme in the State and grants-in-aid 
from the State Government towards its 
establishment expenditure. Of the various 
Khadi and Village Industries in the schedule 
of Khadi and V. I. Commission the follow- 
ing are being implemented in the State :— 

(1) Cotton Khadi 

(2) Silk Khadi 

(8) Muslin Khadi 

(4) Poly-vastra Industry 
(5) Processing of cereal and 

Industry. 
(6) Village Oil Industry 
(7) Village Leather Industry 
(8) Cottage Match Industry 
(9) Gur and Khandasari Industry 
10) Palmgur and other Palm 
Industry. 
11) Non-edible Oil and Soap Industry 
12) Hand-made Paper Industry 
(13) Fibre Industry 
14) Carpentry and Blacksmithy Industry 
15) Lime Industry 
16) Collection and processing of forest 


plant and Herbs for medicinal 
purposes. 


Bee Keeping Industry 

(18) Village Pottery Industry 

(19) Shellac Industry 

(20) Gums and Resin Industry 

(21) Katha Industry 

(22) Fruit and Vegetable Processing and 
Preservation Industry, 

(23) Cane and Bamboo Industry 


pulses 


products 


(17) 


ie 


The schemes are income generating and 
entensively employment oriented and 
designed to benefit the weaker section of 
the mass including a sizable section of the 
women folk. There is adequate raw- 
material base in our Slate for successful 
implementation of the scheme and_ the 
products being of daily consumable nature. 
there will be no lack of demand with little 
incentive given to this sector. 


In the past two years, a major thrust has 
been given to Poly-vastra Industry under 
the direction of the honourable 
Chief Minister for his concern for economic 
rehabilitation of the rural women folk. 
This has an employment target of 10,000 
ladies by setting up on Poly-vastra unit in 
cach of the 314 community develepment 
blocks of the State. 


Khadi Industry is also taking momentum 
with declaration of incentive such as rebate 
on sale and subsidies by the Shadi and V, I, 


Commission as well as State Government 
from time to time. 
The necessity of Ghani oil and hand 


pounded rice, dal, beaten rice, mudi, badi, 
papad, bakery products etc.. in the rural 
and urban areas needs no explanation, 
Hence, the village oil industry and process- 
ing of cereals and pulses industry are on 
the march bringing numerous rural people 
into these fields of activity. 


The demand for cane gur, palmgur, jam, 
jelly, pickles. soft drinks, vegetable chups 
are on the increase with ample scope for 
assisting the marginal farmers, women folk 
and scheduled caste and scheduled tribe 
tapper families. 


The State being rich with floral area in 
villages, towns, hills and forests, Bee keep- 
ing can be developed to a income genera- 
ting commercial venture. 


\ Our forests grow abundantly, quality 
limbers, cane and bamboo, medicinal 
plants and herbs shellac, gums an‘ resin, 
non-edible oil seeds, different kinds of fibre 
and leaves cocons and katha trees ete. with 
vast scope for production of consumer 


goods providing gainful employment to the 
villagers and hill tribes, 


‘The cobblers, tanners and flayers 


most 
of whom are Sche 


duled Caste people and 


the numerous potlers family who are under- 


employed can be economically rehabilita- 
ted. 


Lime deposits are in abundants_ in our 
costal belts, hills and forests for manufac- 
ture of mortar, quick line, tiles, chalk 
crayons fancy art waves and other utility 
aviicles. 


Needless to mention that match sticks 
are bare necessities of every home, specially 
in the villages and with high quality and 
low cost as with Jyoti Diasili of Hirakud 
Match Industrial Co-op. Society and hanya 
Brand of Balasram, Berhampur, cottage 
match can displace factory match making 
the women and children of numerous 
coltiages aglow with income generating 
employment, 


The huge wastages of paper in the 
Government Press, other Printing Presses 
and industrial establishments. tailor cuttings 
and rags available everywhere, colton and 
Yarn wastes of the textil 
spinning mills, Sabai grass and other raw 
material available in the State, has the 
Potential to set up a number of hand-made 
paper unit with ample empinyment poten- 
tial for the rural mass, The Hand-made 
Paper unil of Rastrabhasa Co-op. Press: 
Cuttack and Dantiamuhan Viliage Indus 


tries Co-op. Societies have 
worth of it, 


e and cotion and 


proved the 


The Block level ar 
Purpose Co-op. socie 
view to cater to the 


lisan industrial multi- 
ties constituted with 4 
, needs of the artisans 
and to intensified Khadi and V. 1. work 
within the jurisdiction of a Comawnity 
Development Block. need be strengthen 
y ith necessary staff and other requirements 
ape the members trained jn improvet 
techniques. operation of improved machi- 
hery tools and equipments. 


Policy Support of State 
© areas of rent a 
marketing, lice 
and 


Government in 
nd taxes, production and 
nce and royalties, chemicals 
sector Wevetialy as extended to this 
herale Take emlinady, Andhra Pradesh. 
ments — i 1arastra and other State Govern 
Massive im tee utmost importance f0F 
Ben oe at ementation and rapid expan 
the Stat . hadi and Ary Programme in 
tion of od the Socio-economic amelior 

ceming millions of the villages: 


(See Page 66) 
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Rural Local Government Elections 


in Orissa : The (ends 


Dr. Narayan Hazary 


The rural local government elections in 
a developing community is studied. A 
Panchayat Samiti is studied in concentric 
circle. The elections are studied at three 
points of the Nayagarh Panchayat Samiti 
in Puri district of Orissa, Panchayat Samiti, 
a Panchayat within it and ten villages that 
are within the Panchayat’s jurisdiction. A 
study is made of Nayagarh Panchayat 
Samiti Chairman Election 1967 and 1971. 
Kalikaprasad is a panchayat im this papal 
Its Sarpanch election of 1967 and 1970 is 
stidied. The panchayat has ten villages: 
The election of 20 Ward-Members 10 1967 
and 1970 in the ten villages is also Seer 
I have begun my analysis with Dee 
samili and so to Speak. floated with A 
current through the panchayat into the 
grassroot of village politics. 


SAMITI CHAIRMAN 
nique was con 
miti Chairman 


PANCHAYAT 
As Tar as campaign nee 
cerned in 1967 Panchayat - 
election, out of the 7 cone peaye 
poliing the highest number 2 ect their 
approached the village public to dir The 
Ward-Members to vote for pees 1971 
other candidates in 1967 Bie eee mivil 
only approached the Werte: It was 
the Sarpanches i.e. the ee i heing 
clear that the village public was allage 
ignored. It was evident thal oe Ward 
public was losing control ovat < were 
Members and the Ward-Mem as pendent 
becoming more and more an in pies eat 
variable. That, by and ee villagers 
ceased to be respensible +0 ee evident. 
whom they represented Ma. shaping 
Money played the key. TONE xeapt > all 
yotiny, behaviour. i San ae (of Ward- 
attended the panchayat mee Mee Sarpanch), 
Merabers presided oveT by 


‘ Members in particular. 


—— 


Be) 


but in 1971 none did so. The trend was 


emerging that, the community was being 
ignored and the individual was being 


pampered, 


In 1967 both B_ and S who polled the 
highest number of votes had been to almost 
every village on bi-cycle and approached 
the village public in general and the Ward- 
Ti was a person- 
to-person approach between the contes- 
tant and the voter, in a climate of privacy 
and intimacy. But in 1971, none of the 
candidates did so. Whenever they went 
in an automobile accompained by a cluster 
of supporters. The moment the auto- 
mobile reached a village, people gathered 
around it, because of the attraction of an 
automobile in rural sorreundings, As a 
result the approach to the voter could not 
be in an atmosphere of privacy an] ‘nti- 
macy, The whole thing was _ ostentious 
and vulgar. The interaction between the 
voter and the contestant worked in full 
view of the public. This was inimical for 
rapport and understanding. In such an 
unnatural atmosphere, it was not possible 
for the voter to make a correct assessment 
of the contestant. 


eoliere 


The memebers of the electoral 
were influenced by a number of complex 
factors in their choice, factors like loca- 
lism, money. Sarpanch-support and faction 
played significant part. Factors like perso- 
nality, propaganda and personal acquain- 
tance played some part. Factors like caste, 
political parties and official influence 
played marginal or no part at all. 


Localism proved to be 2 very important 
factor deciding the voting choice. That 
money is power, the 1967 election proved 
only partially. Money emerged as a domi- 
nant factor moulding voting attitude and 
over-shadowed mest other factors in the 
1971 election, But localism continued to 
hold its fort as stubbornly as before. 
Candidates got overwhelming support from 
their respective panchayats. It was 
found that the oyerwhelming number of 
panchayats voted with their Sarpanches. 
Of course, this happened when Sarpanch- 
support was coupled with either financial 
inducement, localism or the positive perso- 
nality of the candidate. 


Though caste as a compulsion moulding 
voting intention has been much trumped 


up cur investigation in both the studies 
undertaken, pointed to the contrary. -It 
was found that caste was a very weak 


determinant of voting attitude of the voters. 
Therefore, in our order of priority, caste as 
a determinant moulding voting intention 
has invariably taken allow place!. 


In the Chairman election, in villages 
where there was unity, ihe people’s wishes 
were expected to be carried by the Ward- 
Members. In faction-ridden villages there 
was no collective consensus. The village 
lacked the pelitical will to-direct its Ward- 
Members to vote for a particular candidate. 
Thus in such villages there was no linkage 
between people’s mandate and their repre- 
sentative’s (Ward-Member) choice. The 
Ward-Member. the representative of the 
people was comparatively free to exercise 
his vote the way he liked, As the hold of 
the community decreased, the freedom of 
its nominee became greater. And there 
was the danger of the nominee not reflec- 
ting public opinion. In other words, there 
was the vossibility of abuse of trust 
reposed by the people in their represerta- 
tive. 


SARPANCH 


In the campaign all the serious contes- 
tants both in 1967 and 1970 depended on 
the ‘personal approach’. Door 
canvassing was ely 
iogcther for a chit chai’ 
universal campaign technique used. 
‘Public meeting’ as a technique togaiher 
support was extensively used by only one 


to Door 
used. "Meet 
was the most 


spar 


candidate in 1967 and none in 1$70. 

One revealing trend noticed in the 
voting habit of the clectorate in tHe 
villages was that, in the villages lacking 


unity. the villagers were un-enihusiastic 
about the election and the political process 
anc as a result the voting strength in those 
villages went down. Conversely, if the 
village had one mind, political participation 
was wider and the voting strength went up. 


Among the factors moulding voting atti- 
tude, localism was the most steady, The 
hypothesis that, voting for the man From 
one’s own village, was the mast important 
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determining factor influencing voting 
behaviour in a micro-community. which 
was established in 1967, was confirmed in 
1970. Village patriotism was a primordial 
force. In a face-to-face community the 
mau Trom their own village represented 
them, symbolized them. If he came to 
power. he was expected io help in the 
developnient of his village Localism of 
village patriotism was so strong that it 
couid not be counteracted by such compul- 
Sions like money, caste, acquaintance, 
personality, and propaganda, 


As in 1967 in 1970 too the relative position 
ef faction: money. 


loration, caste 2te. as 
factors influencing voling —_ intention 
remained intact. When a village was @ 


victim of disunity, one faction voted fot 
some one, the other faction voted for some’ 
one else. Factionalism was partly built-in 
in the economic structure and the social 
fahric of the village. Factions having 
oppasing competing interests looked fot 
outlets through which they could express 
their differing consciousness. An electio® 
came handy, to give legitimacy to theit 
Opposing interests and views, The conse 
quence of the election was that it led te 
solidification of already existing factions 
m villages around candidates. In certail 
cases the candidates became the cause ° 
crystalizing factions. Bitter _ elector 
coniests are likely to ruin the peace of the 
village so essential for a co-operative effort 
tow ards comraunity development. 


Money could ride over faction confor” 
tably and triumphantly, Though it w25 ” 


Factor of great force, it had its liraitation® 


ERO, om. 
It scldom actea successfully on its ons 


4 e 
Py Act, it had to ride over a horse Iik 
action. Tt was a dependent variable: 

unite i 


d village voted for its own candi ae 
even if money-bait was Agneled pefore : 
by an outsider. it was enly when th 
village suffered from division thiat mony 
acted upon a faction. The corrosive inf? 
"ace of money was to be fought 


: e 
Imp 1 wn 
Proving the econoniic standard of 


@ = qWyca” 
+ ee and by public education, ES, 


could act as q i om 

Q catalytic ag at 
Eerie ethical consciousness. Now “ie 
wre was very little investment i? react 
villages, the villagers tried to °* 


money from the contestants. The contest- 
ants were being milked for the lapses of 
the government. A distinct and interesting 
trend was found. In Sarpanch election 
when money was taken from a contestant 
by a village, it was returned, 1f the con- 
testant was defeated. But in Chairman 
election, in a similar case it was not 
returned, 2 
Locational or situational factor played 
a part. Both in 1967 and in 1970 if was 
observed that, the winners came from 
centrally situated villages : Manapur and 
Kalikaprasad. These two _ villages were 
right in the heartland of the panchayat 
and the life-line of the area passed through 


these villages. 


ave been a 


The size of a village could h Had there 


factor influencing the result, ie ae 
been a big village its candidate oa nd eye 
decided edge over others. Bua yee 
case there was no big village, i ie 
ten villages two were Very ni alien 
population of the rest eight v! ag 


between 500 to 1000. 


tions, caste as 2 
970) eles took 


g attitude, 
were no yote 


In 1967 and 1 ; 
factor influcocing votin 
Quite a Jow place. There rece oe 
banks based on caste. sors theae 
chances Yor the operation of i Leo: 
the sense that, electors simply 


ithout 

te witho 

: ; wh cas snap 
candidate of their © into _consideta- 


taking any other ted Some other in- 

tion, were very limuiec’- feism as 2 
" | and cas : 

putsayene 1pm Bowery d. Caste cons! 


me»rge A S 
2 inal influence 


Village 
jnduce» 
cross 


force was rather su 
derations exerted only me 
in influencing volins pees 
loyalty, interest groups, * chain) i 
ment, situational compulsion ime’. casi 
caste loyalties. That ™ Ra tent ae 
considerations were not Presa politics 
pu belpiph deseleP rae ocial base and 
maibEd Me pec ees oe eee on rational 
encouraged choice! potential 
motivation?. Politic 
ito secularise the infra 
modernising the socia® * 
is the main modernisi 
It is more powerful an 1ns 
than education. sclene™ 
| economic development 


stru' 


structure. : 
i g force in India. 


trument of change 
technology oF 
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The voter’s party identification in 
Sarapanch election was low. The two 
elections established that at the local level 
the Indian voter was not party oriented. 


If any thesis can be formulated on the 
basis of the election results it was that m 
localities where peaple genevally knew 
each other, propaganda and canvassing as 
factors moulding voting intention have 
only marginal effect. Public meetings did 
not clique, Public meeting was all right for 
a heterogenous audience in an urban area 
where people mostly had formsi acquain- 
tance, if at all. The audience was expected 
to receive and not to communicate. The 
audience was amorphous and did not know 
its mind. But the atmosphere in a village 
was completely different where the 
audience was homogenous, They knew, 
each other, their leaders, the meanirg of 
silence, every nod of the head, every move- 
ment of the hand and every rumbling 
sound of the throat. The audience of a 
village was prone to communicate, as it 
knew its mind. Whenever any thing was 
spoken to it, it had a natural urge to react. 
This was possible in a ‘meet together for 
a chit chat’. But the village audience was 
not familiar with the atmosphere of a 
public meeting. It smelt artificiality, 
Hence there was no free flow of communi- 
cation both the ways. It was a one way 
process. Only the speaker communicated. 
There was no scope for exhange of ideas 
The audience did not communicate, 


Prior to 1967, the Sarpanch election was 
indirect. The Ward-Members were elec- 
ting the Sarpanch. But in 1967, for the 
first time election of the Sarpanch became 


direct. This had far reaching conse- 
quences. Politics of representative 
democracy descended straight into the 

level. No longer it was 


grass-roots 
panchayat and election politics’ involving 
only ‘summit manipulations’, but ‘mass 
politics’ involving villages and villagers 
intensely, Every family was involved. 
The pressure exerted on the mass-mind 
was irresistible. In the General Elections 
the built-in-pressure was neither so strong 
nor so deep. For the first iime all the 
women exercised their franchise. The 
political participation was complete. 


Preasure and Interest Groups: came to the 
foreground and - became determining 
factors for power and authority. The 
dynamics of representative democracy had 
a full play, Elections to the Lok Sabha 
and the State Legislative Assembly in 
which villagers participated, were - too 
distant. unreal and out of bounds. 
Though: there was provision for direct 
election of Ward-Members from villages, 
contests were few and far between in the 
area under study.. For the first time now. 
elections became real, living, vivid and full 
of meaning to the rural Tolk. There was 
high level political articulation and mobili- 
sation. They evinced: keen interest in the 
comnat, in the forces and counter forces 
that worked and also in the result. Now 
election. was within their grip. Villagers 
became involved in heated. thriving and 
breath-taking election politics. Elections 
have always been the ‘Window Screen’ of 
democracy. 


- Ihe danger of the direct election of the 
Sarpanch was that the victor could never 
excuse, those villager from where he got a 
minority of votes.. He could he vindictive 
and see that no development work was 
done in those villages. It also created bad 
blood and thirst for vengeance which did 
not end with the election but tended to 
become-a permanent heritage in a face-to- 
face-community®. It. also.. accenuated 
factionalism in the villages, It aggravaged 
various’ types of discords that lie dormant 
in the villages. 


“Inspite of the above; it cannot he denied 
that the direct election of Sarpanch has 
strong plus points. . It created an 
awareness among the pcople about the 
issues, institutions and the personalities of 
the aréa. It was public education of ne 
mean importance. Furtlier it generated 
trernendous interest in public affairs. The 
moment politics becomes dull, democracy 
is in danger. Moreover, it made the 
people conscious of their power. By exer- 
timg pressure through the instrument of 
election the people could make this demo- 
cratic functionary at the grass-root level 
responsive to popular’ needs and opinion. 
This helps the Sarpanch to remain respon- 
sible. accountable and answerable to the 


people. Further, it helps the people to 
choose a representative after their own 
heart. 


If a negative opinion is formed of the 
political process of direct election of the 
Sartanch, because it solidified and  legiti- 
mitized factions in the village and genera- 
ted desire for vengeance in the winning 
candidate against those villages which did 
not vote for him. ‘hen it would amount 
to throwing the baby with the bath water. 
Before any final judgement is made. 
either for or against the direct election of 
the Sarpanch, sufficient time should be 
given for this experiment to have its full 
play and the forces and trends to erysta- 


lise. We must bear in mind the fact that 
the Santhanam Committee 


: recommended.® 
for the direct 


; election of the Sarpanch. 
Indirect election of Sarpanch has been 
given sufficient time (1952-1967) to prove 
its worth. The test has 


: shown that. it is 
rotten with corruption. 


sold their votes for a few 
we owe it to the people that 
must be given a fair trial. 
credit and debit side can h 
correct decision taken 
final verdict at j 
premature. 
study. 


Ward-Members 
chips. Hence 
direct election 
Then only the 
e weighed and 
The question of @ 
the present moment is 
The problem requires. further 


WARD-MEMBER 


From a review of all ‘the 10 villages: 


from where the Ww. 
ard- : _ it 
was found d-Members came 


ras that all the villages were 
divided and their social jife atcintegrates) 
t was because of competing claims 10 
a ier bower was attractive and in a little 
dt aaa its lure’ was _ intense. 
The men wanted more  poweF 
ae st’ for power was insatiable. 


Power being g 


dity. Tt naturally 
struggle for : 


scarce common 
resulted — in a 
Power among the powerful 
eae ee the rival party to lick it 
ages. ony peed powerful outside tate 
was taken clp of the police and lawy® 
Once the ; oe the other party to book: 
met ¥ had a foothold, the police 2™ 
“wyers saw to it that the village ha 

no unity of life. Tt was only in a divide 
society with social strife that ‘ney coul:l 
use the rival parties for their personal gai? 
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The second reason for division in the 
Villages was that some powerful men 
administered justice in the traditional 
panchayat with an eye to expand their 
suprart-base. Some used power for 
personal material gain. Some did not 


Taind destroying the unity of the village at 
the allar of their ego. The village could 
move only on their terms. If they were 
thrown out of the charmed circle of power 
by the commoners. they provided negative 
leadership to the selfish, the shirker and 
the wicked and derived vicarious pleasure 
hy bringing the village to a dead stop. For 
these leaders one thing was the be-all and 
end-all of their political philosophy. bs 
they could not lead, they would see that 
None else ascended the throne. 
_ When powerful personalities behaved 
like this, it led to widespread resentment 
amung the people. They lost respect for 
authority. Legitimacy of authority was 
eroded. People _— defied authority. 
People non-co-operated in the 
community work in the village. In every 
village there was some common land and 
the vaddy Trom the common land was 
loaned to the needy. Taking advantage of 
the disunity they ‘aid not pay back abe 
loan after the end of the OE 
accumulation of paddy including | 
Principal and interest with the debtors 
for years made it difficult for th 
ie pay it back. Hence the 
0 the restoration of unity: ipod an 
eda ce tatorest jn disunity- Disunity 
ie ‘ £ the social 
or the broken political will © a 
System gave them opportunit to escaRh 
from voluntary labour for common w i 
fare. to encroach upon public a to 
Plunder fish from: the public tans 38 iat 
fell village trees: AN. this Jed to Jaw 
Ness. chaos and,anarchy 


y deyelop- 


reigned supreme- 
“master. The 

Such stress: 
o the exercise 
tripped 


The irrational in man 
Every man became his ow? 
Village came to a’ dead ena. 
ful situations were hostile t 
of authority. The powerful were § 
off power. 


tant 
ALONE 
USTAIN A 
riod of time. 


This had an impor 
Concerned. FORCE: 
SUFFICIENT TO § 
CAL SYSTEM over 4 P& 


be effective. the power-elite had to govern 
the people with their consent. CONSENT 
NOT FORCE!S THE BASIS OF 
AUTHORITY. 


The third reason for lisunity was that 
people being poor and ignorant. interpret- 
ed their welfare in the narrowest and 
perverse sense of individual welfare. They 
could not see individual well-being as a 
pert ef common well-being. They were 
unconvinced of the utility of spending 
their time, energy and resources for the 
common welfare. They could not involve 
jn and identify themselves with co-opera- 
tive community endeavour. Poverty and 
unemployment were the bane of rural 
economy. It could be overcome only 
through common endeavour, But there 
was no commitment to @ corporate life. 
Whenever there was unity in the village it 
led to constructive work. Energies of the 
people were channelised towards economic 
advancement like digging irrigation 
channels, renovation of tarks, digging 
repairing roads. setting up 
school and consituction of institutions of 
common welfare, It was done throngh 
the contribution of voluntary Jabour. 


wells. 


Fourthly, there was a_ hidden class 
struggle between the little rich on one 
side, and the landless agricultural labour- 
ers, agricultural labourers from) among 
the marginal farmers, the tenant culti- 
vators or farm servants (Halia) and the 
share-cropper tenants ou the other. The 
latter needed a living wage to meet their 
barest needs. Feeble attempts were made 
the social system to fulfil their demands. 
Jn Gamei and Buddhagram agricultural 
Jabourers refused to work unless the wage 
rate was raised. But to their shock people 
of their class from the neighbouring 
villages rushed into work for a lower 
wage. Thus their protest. was still-born. 
The overwhelming majority lived a life of 
semi-staryation and they suifered from a 
sense of deprivation. They had no stake 
in the system. This was, by far the most 
impertant factor which prevented a com- 
mitment to grow among them for commu- 
nity welfare. Development projects bene- 
fited them either marginally or not at all. 
Even if a school was set up, many of their 
children were not ina position to derive 


the benefit of education as they had to 
earn their livelihood. For them going to 
school meant going without food. When 
irrigation projects were taken up, people 
without land could not persuade them 
selves to be enthusiastic about them. 


The Bhagabat Ghar in the middie of the 
village was an anachronisin and another 
cause for strife. It divided the village 
vertically into two. It posed irritants 
while staging dance, drama, ashtagrahari, 
public meeting, etc. The question invari- 
ably arose on which side of the Bhagabat 
Ghar these should be staged. It divided 
opinion in the village and sornetimes the 
bitterness caused and the virus injected 
generated so much fever that, it caused 
social strife and skock the village to its 
very foundations. In most of the villages 
there were also other structures in 
the middle which made the village 
ugly and shabby. The remedy to these 
cancerous growths is that there should be 
no permanent structure in the middle of 
village. The Bhagabat Ghar can he shift- 
ed to the western end of the village so that 
it can meet what is religiously ordained, 
i.e., the Bhagabat Ghar should face east. 
On the eastern end of the village the 
reading room could be situated. All the 
meetings of the Grama Sabha where deci- 
sions are taken. are to be in middle of the 
village and not in front of Bhagabat Ghar 
which would be at an end. Decisions 
arrived at in ‘the Bhagabat Ghar or in 
front of it had not only poplar sanction 
bui also religious sanction. But the 
advantage of religious sanction is out- 
weighed by the disadvantages that 
flow from the location of the Bhaghat 
Ghar in the middle. The problem requires 
further study. 


Every village had some people who had 
Positive attributes. They were generally 


~ unselfish, had an optimistic outlook on life 


and were keen on the prugress of the 
village. They derived pleasure in partici- 
pation in community life. They had zeal 
and enthusiasm. When there was no 
avenue to divert it towards economic deye- 
lopment, it was routed towards dance, 
drama and festivities. Despite the fact 
that there was no cohesion in village life 
it was because of such people and the 
commitment of enlightened leaders, both 


uneducated and educated that the village 
did make some progress. The collective 
unconscious in village was not hostile to 
progress. 

Every village had some real leaders. 
Lindmen describes the leader as an “indi- 
vidual whose rationalizations, judgements 
and feelings are accepted (responded to) 
by the group as bases of belief and 
action’”. Teed expressing a similar view. 
observes : “Leadership is the activity of 
influencing people to co-operate to some 
goal which they come to find desirable’®. 
The leader can influence the social 
behaviour of the communiiy. Bearnard 
observed : “Any person who is more that 
ordinarily efficient in carrying psychologi- 
cal attitude to others and is thus effective 
in conditioning collective responses may 
be called a leader”?. 


But the real leaders were reluctant to 
represent their village as Ward-Member 
in the Panchayat. Those who persuaded 
themselves to adopt the role of the Ward- 
Member to do good to their people, 4dis- 
covered in no time that they were chang- 
ing a chimera. The office did not add to 
their capacity to do good to their village 
in any way. 

The Panchayat was a mere show piec? 
of grass-root democracy devoid of any 
effective role for social engineering. It 
Was a mere democratic decoration. Jt was 
not in a position to respond to the 
challenge of citizen demands. The Pan- 
chayat was denied any real power by the 
co Government. Because of the incapa 

i = of the Panchayat to raise resources 
a the meagre grants-in-aid from thé 

overnment, the Panchayat could not take - 
up any developmental activity which gould 
catch up the imagination of Bie people: 
The Panchayat banked on the village tg 
create resources. But the villages found 
difficult to identify themselves: with the 
Se aK There was real identity crisis- 
+he question of co-operaton of the villages 
ae not arise. Every village was a worl 
unto itself. Tt was not prepared to share 
either power or resources with the 
Panchayat. In fact the present Panchayat 
histedie ee in Orissa is alien 19 th? 
r Consciousness of the rural com 
munity. From time immemorial every 
village was the seat of a Panchayat. The 
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villagers found it difficult to identify them- 


selves with the unnatural unit. Under 
this backdrop, even if a capable person 
came as Ward-Member he became a 


non-starter. Hence the unwillingness of 
real functional leaders of the villages 1o 
represent their village in the Panchayat, 
There is a decline in the function of the 
Ward-Member and in the ¢xten: oi citizen 
support for the present system. 

Ward Member elections were almost un- 
contested, as the oflice was devoid of apy. 
functional role and the Ward Mem»*er 
Was considered a non-entity. 


In spite of the above inhibitions ee 
people embraced the office o! the es 
Member. They generally came to 


; small private 
ir ial status and for smal 
map aie rise to fulfil ‘te role 


gains. They could not 

exception They failed to Tee sg 
: g anc. Y 

felt needs of the people at the 


and failed to see effective steps ae ve 
meet them. They could not under aoe 
Tesponsibility of becoming the ‘transnus 


i Speaking on 

sion belt’ of transmission. epee ae 
‘ti ss of the Wa 

the unrepresentativeness ae 


Member. Bailey writes : “Both ee is 
villagers and the officials are— ca sae ‘f 
the same dilemma. The officials We st 
work through men in whom the ey 
‘have confidence, men who can pe prs i 
to arose public enthusiasm and S$ ie 
Process of development going rH jue 
In other words the officials wa fe ae 
to their side the real leaders of ae Be 
But in fact they come into” oe ae Hi 
‘quite a different type of Bie re 
Villagers are in the same difficulty. 4 
want...... aman who can_ stand bi ne 
Officials’ —-a man of the world with ne 
right contacts. Yet any villager aa 
acquires these contacts, at the same Lie 
and in the very process of qualifying h K 
Self as a man ‘of the world, has fore 
‘the confidence of the villagers. They ii 
type of man who is used to'bridge the gap 


between the villagers and the canie 
Neither side feel any confidence in thi 
are forced to use it 


bridge, but they nce 
because there is no other’™”. 

Reader in Public Administration 
Department of Political Science 
Utkal University, Bhubaneswar. 
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Orissa State Financial Corporation 
O. M. P. Square, Cuttack-3 


Telegram : FINCORISSA PABX: 21123, 21125 


5 21172, 21173 


We have been on the Industrial scene of Orissa for the last 30 years. 
We are the pioneer financial institution for rapid industialisation in the 
State. We have sanctioned loans to 29,686 units so far. 


If you are thinking in terms of setting up an industry, you may find it 


helpful to contact us, for we have many attractive schemes for you and 
one may just suit to your needs, 


We provide: 


1. Term Loan up to Rs. 60°00 lakhs. 
. World Bank line of credit for import of machinery. 
. Loans to Technician entrepreneurs with 15 per cent margin 


. Soft loan.up to Rs. 2°00 lakhs to Technician entrepreneurs 

. Loans up to Rs. 2:00 lakhs’ wi 
educated unemployed. 
6. Loans to medical graduates for XsRay, ECG and other equipments 
7.,Loans. under IRBI Lin sas : 

ire ot tries: e ou Credit for rehabilitation of sick 


8. Loans for setting up Bio-G i : 
appliances. as Plants, Wind Mills and Solar 


oP wN 


th 10 per cent margin to 


9. Loans up to Rs. 25,000 to Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
10. Composite Loan up to Rs. 25,000 in tural/semi-urban areas 
= eas. 


We assure you of best possible services 


CALL ON 
DIRECTOR OR OUR THE MANAGING 
DISTRICT. BRANCH 
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Survey, Settlement and updating of 
Laud Records in Quissa dusving 
7th Dlan 


Shri Balaram Rout 


In the 20-Point Programme now being 
implemented by the Government, up-dating 
of land records has been included. Out of 
all properties, the immoveable property 
like land is regarded as the best among the 
lot especially in India where the majority 
of population depend on agriculture for 
which land is the basic pre-requisite. This 
up-dating of land records, is not only achie- 
ved through the process of mutation due to 
succession, transfer etce., but periodical 
survey and settlement operation is neces- 
sary to give a correct picture of the location, 
area of the land held by a rayat and also to 
indicate the status in which the land istheld 
by him by accommodating changes since 
the last settlement. It is very much ne 
sary on the part of arayat to know the 


i . hima, its loca- 
Siluati Jand held by him, its 
Bihanactsaee whether there are 


tion, the type of land, 
any irrigation facilities and who so ne 
rayats in the chauhadi, and also re 4) 


revenue which is to be paid by h : 
Government. The rayat having 4 one 
R. O. R. under his possession ean approac 

the Nationalised Banks and other fnesene 
institutions to get loan in the time of pitta 
for improvement of his land and ies 
apply adyaneed methods of re i 
Especially the small ‘and marginal fa ae 
are benefited from’ difftrent developmen 4 
schemes implemented by the ebyemme 
by virtue of holding land but it is es 
much necessary that their right is oe ‘ 
by producing the R. O. R. or patta in or - 

to get loan and subsidy granted under in i- 
In view of this, emp/asis 
in the 20-Point Pro- 
he land records by 
ent opera- 


ous schemes. 
has been given 
gramme for updating t 
the process of survey and settlem 


tion. 
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The survey and Settlement operation 
finds its origin from the time of Strshak 
who {ook interest in survey and preparing 
land records adopting methods which were 
available to him in those days through his 
able Minister Todarmall. During British 
period, survey and settlement operation was 
also taken up in Orissa in phases and in 
some feudatory States inside the province 
of Orissa the rulers who were progressive 
in their ideas, survey and settlement opera- 
‘tion was taken up. After Independence, 
this operation was taken up in phased 
manner but regular programme and plann- 
ing was made after introduction of the 
Five-Year Plans. / 

Before discussing the programme which 
is envisaged for survey and_ settlement 
operation during 7th Plan Period, it may 
be interesting to indicate the programme 
and achievement during the 6th Plan Period 
which extended from the year 1980-81 to 
1984-85. 


4. 
ty 


In the programme made for the 6th Plan 
period, completion of villages from F. P. & 
P. D.in different years were largated as 
follows :— 


1980-81 1,090 villages : 
1981-82 2,421 villages 
1982-83 1,211 villages 
1983-84 2,815 villages 
1984-85 4,971 villages 


12,508 villages 


Total 


However, due to various reasons, there 
was reduction in plan allocation and canse- 
quently the achievement wa3 limited to 
10,746 villages. In the 7th Plan, the pro- 
gramme had to be made to complete the 
spill-over villages from the 6th Plan along 
with other villages which require revisional 
survey in different districts dye to their 
importance. The programme has, there- 
fore, been made to complete survey and 
settlement operation in 15,000 Villages by 
the end of the 7th Plan in 1980-90. These 
15,000 villages include the spill-over villages 
of 6,849 from the 6th Plan. The yearwise 
target for completion of survey and settle- 


ment operation in different years of the 7th 
ey pesioe is indicated below. _ ‘ 
1985-86 2,000 villages 
1986-87 1,800 villages 
1987-88 3,049 villages 
1988-89 4,000. villages ‘ne 
1989-90 4,151 villages ry 


Out of these 15,000 villages, 5,432 villa- 
ges are tribal villages in the districts like 


Mayurbhanj, Kalahandi, . Koraput and 
Phulbani. 
To achieve the target, funds have also 


been locted under non-plan, plan and Speci- 
al Central Assistance. The aliocation under 
these heads are to be pulled together to 
meet the expenditure in connection with 
the huge programme made during the 7th 


Plan Period. It has been estimated that 
in the 7th Plan, Rs. 4774-15 lakhs would 
be necessary to meet the requirement. The 
yearwise requirement of funds has. been 


programmed as indicated below :— 


Year Rs. in lakhs 
1985-86 736-48 
1986-87 1,272-38 & 
1987-88 1,227-43 z 
1988-89 851-43 
1989-90 686-43 

Total 4,774-15 ‘iol 


It may be interesting to know the break- 
up of 15,000 villages which have been pro- 
grammed for completion of the survey 
and settlement operation by the end of the 
7th Plan. As indicated earlier, the spill- 
over villages of 6,849 mostly be in Mayur- 
bhanj. Balasore, Cuttack and Puri districts. 
New areas in other districts have also been 
programmed to be taken up under survey 
and settlement operation. The break-up of 
15,000 villages are given in the following 


table. 
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Villages 
1. Spill over » 6,849 
2. Malkaigiri Subdivision 651 
3. Kalahaadi district 3,297 
4. Boadh Sub-division of Phulsani 1099 
district. 
5. Ganjam district (villages having 1,708 
Paramboke lands), 
6. Koraput district (villages haviirg 1,396 
Poramboke lands). 
Total 15,000 


The survey and settlement operation in 
Malkangiri Subdivision has not been shown 
under the district of Koraput but indicated 
separately because Dandakaranya Develop- 
ment Authorities are financing the operation 
in the Malkangiri Subdivision, During 
the course of settlement of displaced per- 
sons, they have occupied certain areas 
which is called D. P. colonies in Malkangiti 
Subdivision and they are anxious to ¢com- 


plete the survey and settlement operation of 
these colonies in order 


rf i to recognise the 
rights of the displaced persons who have 
been settled there. Original survey is 


being taken up in Malkangiri Subdivision 


though due importance is given to the 
Previous settlement map and records if 
course of preparation of map and R. O. Rs. 
An interesting feature of preparation. of 
Programme of survey and settlement opera~ 
tion during 7th Plan is to complete survey 
and settlement operation in most of the 
villages having Paramboke land in Ganja™ 
and Koraput districts. Earlier these areas 
were surveyed under the Madras Estate 
dani Act and in villages haying Paramboke | 
ands; a peculiar system of Block survey 
the Busti sites and other communal lands 
were adopted. According to this, the pusti 
area of a village was assigned fly one plot 
number and recorded in the Government 
khata though individual rayats were living 
in their houses constructed out of theif 
own funds in this busti sites. Similarly 
communal lands like burial ground, roads 
Tivers and nalas, grazing ground were als0 
shrveyed in one Block in each category 2 
recorded in Government khata ind was 


assigned the characteristic of .:;Paramboke 
lands. In case of busti Paramboke, there 
_ was individual possession of the. villagers 
by constructing dwelling houses but they 
were not in the status of a rayat with 
absolute right over the land through 
in course of years the houses were changing 
hands due to succession, transfer, etc. but 
the Government was the owner of the land. 
As a result, the rayats enjoying the dwelling 
houses were not paying any land revenue 
to the Government. In case of communal 
Paramboke lands, there was no individual 
Possession or enjoyment and it was being 
enjoyed by the community as a whole. For 
want of detailed survey and _ plotting of 
individual area in the busti site Paramboke 
the boundary of the plot under occupation 
by each rayat was not defined. The 
Government was also not getting land 
revenue towards the enjoyment of the land 
by the rayats. Another important difficulty, 
was that the Government were not able to 
ascertain the extent of homestead ; land 
available al their disposal in a particula 
Village so as to take up lease of Bouse es 
to homesteadless persons in the vi ale 
Therefore, in Ganjam and Koraput distric A 
allotment of house sites to the needy oe 
eligible persons could not make pe 
progress though this was one of the iz ae 
tant items for achievement by the ae 
Government in the Twenty Roint tes 
gramme. To over-come these difficu Hes 
under the instruction of Gover meaiya. 
programme had to be made foMeaanl ri 
of survey and settlement operation ne rea 
Villages having Paramboke 
districts of Ganjam and Koraput. 
ge programme aot 
nent of funds but 
land knowledge- 


lands 


Achievement of this hu 
only requires timely allotm 


also posting of experience Been Lae 
able officers with devotion to ‘¢ ty : 
r of technical an 


dedication, Large numbe 
quired to be deployed 


general staff are re 
seneral sta of the work so as to 


in time to lake charge a ; 
achieye the annual target fixed upd iad 
Survey instruments records 
7+ materials mecessary 
so to be supplied 
ance planning 18 
pervision and 
t Board of 


programme. 
and forms and other 
for the operation are al 
timely for which adv 
necessary. These items of su 
co-ordination are being done & 
Revenue and Government level. 

Consolidation opera- 


sattleme J 
Both Settlement anc Sreh cisdatiig 


tions are long term metho 
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the land records whereas mutation procee= 
dings are taken up for day to day ‘changes 
in ownership. While the -‘tempurary 
Revenue authorities like Settlement Orga- 
nisation and Consolidation Organisation 
are entrusted with the work of long-term 
updation of land records. The mutation 
proceedings are initiated and disposed of by 
the permanent revenue authorities in 
which the Tahasildar works at the grass 
root level. Though the District Revenue 
authorities like Collector, Additional 
District Magistrate and the Subdivisional 
Officer at the Subdivisional level supervise 
the mutation work of the Tahasil, the 
Tahasildar is primarily responsible for 
dealing with mutation at Tahasil level. 
However, it is a matter of pity that the 
Tahasildars and their staff ai the Tahasil 
level are not giving due importance to the 
disposal of mutation cases on the plea of 
their engagement in various other Revenue 
activities, It has been estimated that by 
the end of October 1996 as many as 2,{1,099 
mutation cases are pending for «lisposal. 
This number do not include the mutation 
proposal received from the Registration 
Offices in this State where transfer of 
landed property is registered. The volume 
of mutation cases pending for disposal can 
be imagined from the above figures. 


During the last Collectors’ Conference, a 
memorandum was prepared by Government 
in Revenue Department showing the alar- 
ming position of the huge pendency of mu- 
tation cases. They had also summerised 
the reasons for such heavy pendency. It is 
told that the 'Tahasildars are not making 
sincere attempts for disposal of the muta- 
tion cases and the Bench Clerks working in 
the Tahasil Offices who is incharge of these 
cases do not care to put up the case records 
to the Tahasildar in time and frequently 
there are complaints that for putting up the 
records as well as disposal, bribe is demand- 
ded from the rayats concerned. Moreover 
the District authorities who are incharge of 
supervision are not regularly reviewing the 
pendency to sort out the bottlenecks and 
to take action for quick disposal whatever, 
reviews made, are done in routine fashion 
which do not produce the desired result. 
The Collectors and the S,D. Qs. are not 
giving proper attention to this problem of 
the disposal. 


Itis often argued by the Tahasildars that 
.they-are not in a position. to dispose of the 
mutation cases as mutation is suspended 
during survey and settlement or consolida- 
tion operation in a village. This argument 
has been held to be totally wrong since out 
of 51,909 villagts in the State, settlement 
and consolidation operation has been 
completed in as many as_ 1,700 villages. 
Therefore, there is no legal bar for taking 
up mutation cases in 4,700 villages of the 
State. Another argument is advanced by 
the Tahasildars. to defend the huge 
pendency is that the finally published 
maps are not supplied in time after printing 
to the Revenue Inspectors and Tahasildars. 
For want of the finally published maps, no 
mutation is possible. This is again an ex- 
cuse without any basis because as soon as a 
village is finally published, a working copy 
of the finally published map is supplied to 
the Tahasildars from which trace copy can 
be prepared at the Tahasil level to be used 


Deputy Director, 
Land Records and Surveys, 
Orissa, Cuttack. 


for mutation. Of course there has “been , 


some delay in printing the finally published 
maps by the Survey. and Map Publication 
Organisation but. the position has improved 
a lot after commission of the Xerox machine 
installed by the State Government. From 
the above, it is clear that the Tahasildars 
are not taking up the mutation work in 
right carnest for which the rayats are 
suffering. Government are now giving 
serious thought to devise ways and means 
for quick disposal of the mutation cases for 
updation of the land records. A new 
scheme for integration of the survey and 
settlement system and the work of upda- 
lion of land records at Tahasil level has 
been prepared by the Board and submitted 
to Government which is under their active 
consideration, Once this scheme is imple- 
mented, itis hoped the updating of R. O. Rs. 
can be carried on smoothly so as to give 


relief to the rayats under various develop- 
mental schemes. 


(From Pa 


The Orissa Khadi and V.I. Board has 
Grawnh up an ambitious seventh & years 
plan programme with an outlay of Rs. 5000 
lakhs which visualises additional employ- 
ment generation for Rs. 2.50 lakhs inclu- 
ding 60,000 S.T. and 35,000 S.C. people and 
woman employment to the tune of 1 lakh, 


A special scheme for economic rehabili- 
tation of the draught affected people of the 
Nawapara Subdivision in Kalahandi 
district has been prepared which envisaged 
investment of Rs. 33-62 lakhs in the first 
phase to rehabilitate 2.350 draught affected 


Accounts Officer 
Orissa Khadi & Village 

Industries Board, 

Bhubaneswar. 
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People in the Proposed K. & V. complexes 


to be set up in each of the five blocks of the 
Subdivision. 


7 
Vast areas are 


Riis yet to covered. 
Achieveme " hewe 


nt is an uphill task. But, with 
an of adequate funds from the Khadi and 
Ls Commission, patronage of the State 
vovernment and with the missionary 
Spirit of those involved in the programmes 
the ups and downs on th 
straightened for the 


laillions from the bon 
suffering. 


e way can be 
redamption of tue 
dage of poverty and 


THE KHOND RESISTANCE 
UNDER CHAKRA BISSOYEE 


Dr. Dandapani Behara 


Chakra Bissoyee organised a massive 
revolt against the British Authorities In 


support of his demands for the restoration 
of the Bhanja family to power in Ghum- 
sur (1) and the retention of the practice of 
the Meriah (The human sacrifice) (2), from 
1846 on the death of his uncle Dora 
Bissoyee, till 1856 in which year he was 
reported to have disappeared into the 
jungle of Central India (3), He belonged 
to Ongole in the Ghumsur Moliahs, and he 


was a Bania Khond by caste (4). His 
father Sam _ Bissoyee was enppuntee a 


death in cold blood in a skirmish wi 
British, that forced him to take to swords 
against the British to avenge the death of 
his father (5). Another reason for Neate 
he had taken up arms against the British 
Government was the fact of his family 
being deprived of all their hereatery 
Tight, privileges and power pases ‘ 
British (6). He wanted the oe, - 
his family privileges and rights and i 
achieve these, he fanned the fire revolt (7). 


He took up the cause of a boy, bata 
j larl known as 
pte ey ae he Khond Believed to 


Pillab” (B),’wher t I 
be the eae Raja of Ghumsur” (9). hE 
subsequently this Raja Pilla defeated to He 
side of the Government “being tried of a 
jungle life and of the tutelage of Pe 
Bissoyee”. and “exchanging his Hi Sof 
jungle for a Government pension (10). 
That did demoralise Chakra Dissoyee, on 
the contrary he rainvogorated his (hee 
with secret support of the people and rule : 
of the states like Angul, Baud, Spneput, 
Madanpur, Kalahandi, aitea one ae 
etc. (11). Chakra Maintained sree pe 
exploits against the British authori ies et 
withstanding all limitations 1 his in 
ces (12). He escaped capture in ort 
hands, The Government announcemen 
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for an alluring award’of money did net 
make any impact on his followers to betray 
their leader, who were a group of warlike 
people “who habitually lived by plunder 
and yoilence” (13). In April 1848. Lord 
Dalhousie, Governor General of India, 
wrole the President of the Board of Control 
of the East India Company that “Chakra 
Bissoyee hunted from bill to valley, has 
taken refuge in the wild traces behind 
Baud”(14), and he further stated. “At 
present he is inaccessible, but we shall catch ~ 
him some day” (15). The Brilish authori- 
lies left no stone unturned in their ende- 
over to effect the capture of Chakra Bisso- 
yee and his rebel adherants and to main- 
tain tranquill of the country (16). This the 
Government kept up its moves going on for 
capture on the rebel leader, )and all the 
limes the later esvcaped captures with 
the display of rare courage and through 
daring actions (17). By 1856 C, F. Cock- 
burn, Commissioner of Orissa. wrote that. 
“It is nearly certain that Chakra Bissoyee 
has entirely left his former haunts where he 
could --no longer be sale and noone 
appears to have the least idea as to where 
he was gone. My impression is that he has 
abandoned tihis part of the country and 
sought refuge in the more central parts of 
India, where he is comparatively unknown 
and without influence” (18). 


He again wrote that Chakra  Bissoyee 
could not be heard or seen for about 18 
months, and his followers either in prisions 
or were spread over the Khondmals (19), 
To quote him. The peace of the Kund 
Country, formerly disturbed. consequently, 
had during the trying crisis in the history, 
of India enjoyed a remarkable degree of 


quit which he, “scarely ventured ty hope 
for” (20). 
The Ghumsur rebel chief, Chakra Bisso- 


yee, died before the outbreak of the Mutiny 
of 1857 (21). It was quite evident that 
Chakra Bissoyee was not present in Ghum- 
sur or in Khendmals when the Mutiny was 
in progress in the North-Eastern India. 
When the Gonds, another aboriginal tribe, 
had joined the mutiny and fought against 
the Government under the leadership of 


Surendra, Sai, and the Kols joined the 
Raja of Purahat in his fight against the 
Government, the Khonds of Ghumsur and 
the Maliahs remained quite and ‘peaceful 
(22). From this one could rightly presume 

that the rebel chief. Chakra Bissoyee was 
certainly not alive by then. 


Prof. P. Mukherjee, is right when he says 
that, “Chakra Bissoyee, the Chief of some 


in significant Muthas; had been ignored 
because of this obscure birth though he 


deserves to be ranked with Jagabandhu 
Vidyadhara and Surendra Sai” (23). 


It has been aptly said that: “Chakra 
Bisoyee had no personal motive. He rose 
for the restoration of the Ghumsur family 
to fulfil the pledge given by his uncle Dora 
Bisoyee to the last Raja. He fought for 
the vindication of the family honour as the 
Bisoyee family was diiven out of the 
Ghumsur Maliahs and his uncle languished 
in a prison at a distance place. For more 
than_ten’ years he carried’ on intermittant 
struggle against the British Power” (24). 


“Chakra Bissoyee led the life of a fugitive 
hunted from place to. place. from Athgaon 
to Parlakhemundi, and from Angul to 
Ghumsur, turbing down the offer of pardon. 
He eluded capture inspite of the combined 
efforts of the Commissioners of Cuttack, 
Chotanagapur and of Nagpur, which belie- 
ved the expectation of Lord Dalhousie, Like 
Jagu Dewan of Porahat, the Oriya Martyr 
of the Mutuny, Chakra Bissoyee is for. 
gotten” (25). 


’ 

This Chakra Bissoyee remained the most 
predominant figure in the history of Ghum- 
Sur and Maliahs from 1846 till 1856, his 
brave adventures and daring actions. his 
indomitable courage, uncommon vigour, 
inordinate zeal and towering personality 


have added lusture and gl 
ory to th ame 
of Ghumsur. Pants 


Reader in History, 
K.S.U.B. College, 
Bhanjanagar, Ganjam 
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ORISSA MARCHES AHEAD 


1. During the past 5 years more than 14,000 small-scale industries have been set- 
up in the State and over 1:06 lakh people have been employed. Until 1980 the total 
number of small-scale industries in the State was only 9,100. Orissa’s progress in this 
sector has been adjudged the best at the national level. 


2. With the provision of potable water to 22,357 villages in the State, Orissa has 
obtained the first position in the country in this sector. 


s, 1,36,044 acres of land have been acquired from the 


3. In the field of land reform 
566 Scheduled Caste families and 41,583 


landowners and have been distributed to 38, 
Scheduled Tribe families. This is a remarkable achievement. 
of land have been consolidated in more than five thousand 


4. Ten thousand acres 
of.land disputes . have already. been 


Villages of the State and more than one lakh cases 
finalised. Kx ' 
12,900 acres of land hed irrigation facilities, by 1985, this has 
The rate of increase of the total in the area of irrigated land 
n 1980 to 26 per cent.in 1985. 


5. While up to 1980, 
increased to 17,200 acres. 
has increased from 20 per cent i 
980, 17,231 villages were electrified in the State, by 1985, the total 


6. While up to 1 
F ased to 24,952. 


number of villages electrified has incre: 
7. Orissa has made rapid progress in the production of Rabi crops. The ‘production 
of Rabi crops in the State has increased from 8°86 lakh tons in 1980 to 1200:00 lakhs 
tons in 1985. ine 
8. In the field of milk supply 4 chilling plant of 60,000 litreshas been setup 
ie . In the atte plants of 2 lakh litres have also been setup at Rourkela, 
Sieg ai Keonjhar Tirtol, Baripada, Athagath, Dhenkanal, Nayagath and 
Ul, a ’ , 


Jharsuguda. 
p at Chiplima to supply 25 millions fish-seeds per 


9. An hatchery has been setu 


annum. 
industries supply of improved varieties of seeds and _ferti- 


science and technology, sports and games, 
d above all economic rehabilitation of the poor, 


10. In the areas of agro- 
lisers, adult, and non-formal education, 
programmes for employment of women an 


Otissa’s progress has been significant. 
INFORMATION & PUBLIC RELATIONS 


DEPARTMENT, BHUBANESWAR 


The New Twenty-Point Programme: 
August, 1986 


The 20-Point Programme, first proclaimed in July 1975, “has been 
restructured in the light of our achievements, experience and the 
objectives of the Seventh Plan”, 

. Attack on rural poverty 11. Justice to scheduled castes 
. and j 
. Strategy for rainfed agriculture scheduled tribes 


Rs ae 12. Equali 
. Better use of irrigation water quality for women 


ae esiabiaivetis - New opportunities for youth 
14. i 
» Enforcement of land reforms Housing for the people 


. Special programme for rural 1S. Improvement or slime 

labour. - New strategy for forestry 
- Clean drinking water - Protection of the environment 
. Health for all » Concern for the consumer 
» Two-child norm - Energy for the villages 


10. Expansion of education - A responsive administration 


Orissa Govemmane 


